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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice of telling unbiassed 
truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they fall upon him with the tron hands of the 
law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander, But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and 








then he may go on fearless,—Dx For, te. ae. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Mr. Gladstone’s article in the current number of The Nine- 
teenth Century remains to be answered, It is almost a pity 
that it should have been a magazine article instead of a 
‘speech ; but, in the dull time of the year, when the British 
voter is dispersed right and left, from the Engadine to Pen- 
zance, and from Heligoland to Nice, there is no more telling 
way of memes the truth strongly to bear on his somewhat 
obtuse mind than a vigorous article in a magazine of esta- 
blished reputation. The best proof that the blow has struck 
home is the anger of The Times, which devotes a column of its 
space to as g Mr. Gladstone that the matters which he 
discusses are long since dead and buried, that judgment has 
gone against him by default, and that he had better in future 
keep peace even from good words. The Times carries its new 
departure somewhat too far. It is alittle too zealous. It would 
have answered Mr. Gladstone gladly enough could it have 
done so; but there are points in this earnest oration—for ora- 
tion it really is—to which no answer can be given. Is it true 
that, after bolstering up Turkey with vain promises of support, 
we have actually taken a hand in her partition? Is it true 
that the Government deceived and misled Greece ? Is it true 
that the sole achievements of the present Ministry have been 
to double the income-tax instead of repealing it, to waste six 
millions of money in idle demonstration, to alienate the 
sympathies of France, Italy, and Greece; and, finally, to 
commit the blunder of emerging from the division of the 
spoil with the Cadmeian victory of an island that will cost 
more each year to govern than its whole fee-simple is worth, 
and of responsibilities extending over a vast continent with- 
out railways or even decent roads, without telegraphs, in- 
fested by barbarous ,tribes, and so wretchedly poor that its 
protectorate must entail a heavy and permanent burden 
on our Exchequer? 


SOCIAL. 





The most remarkable part of the article, however, is that 
which relates to our so-called Imperial policy. Mr. Gladstone 
points out, in the plainest and most forcible manner, that we 
are entering on a career of territorial acquisition similar in 
many respects to that which led to the final overthrow of 
the Roman Empire. We are acquiring new dominions far 
faster than we can organise them. Since the present Ministry 
assumed office we have annexed the Fiji Islands, the Trans- 
vaal Republic, Cyprus, and Socotra, and have begun to extend 
our frontiers in India. While thus adding acre to acre and 
State to State, we have neglected the old policy of the country 
—the protection everywhere of freedom and right, In the 


oe an ee Sennen real aimee 


old times we helped Belgium, Spain, and Portugal, to freedom x 
and we led the way in the creation of the Hellenic kingdors, 
We now take part in a division of the spoil, little, if at al, 
less questionable than the old partition of Poland, and sheltes 
ourselves under the plea that the result of the Russo-Turkis# 
war is a fait accompli, and that we should be neglecting: 
British interests if we did not assert them when the time 
came to reckon up the plunder. The Turks may well com- 
plain—though Mr. Gladstone does not suggest as much— 
that we encouraged them to fight their own battles, and, at 
the end of the conflict, claimed the price of a benevolent 
neutrality. 





Mr. Gladstone also touches on India. He reminds us that 
the salt tax has been raised until it amounts to eighteen 
times the cost price of salt in Cheshire; that the revenue is 
nearly stationary, and has certainly shown no increase for the 
last five years; that the military expenditure is close upon 
twenty millions,and is probably the highest in the world save 
one; that the National Debt has been raised from fifty-nine 
millions to a hundred and thirty millions, and, if guarantees 
and indirect charges are included, two hundred and thirty- 
four millions; that the aspect of Indian finance grows year 
by year gloomier instead of brighter ; and that, in short, our 
vast Indian Empire is on the verge of national bankruptcy. 
We have so often in these columns called attention to these 
very facts that it would be idle to add to Mr. Gladstone’s 
emphatic statements any comment of our own. The evil of 
the whole matter is that the Indian Budget should, as we 
only two weeks ago pointed out, be deferred to the very end 
of the session, and discussed by a house of thirty members. 
It is worse than mockery to talk of our Imperial responsibili- 
ties, and of the colossal English interests at stake in the 
Indian Empire, when the finances of India cause less interest 
than a personal explanation on the part of Major O’Gorman, 
or a disputed clause in a bill to protect the British farmer 
against the importation of foreign cattle. 





Three months have passed since the Lancashire weavers 
entered upon a strike which has cost them a million sterling 
and a disastrous defeat into the bargain. The whole history 
of the strike and lock-out showed how completely right those 
leaders of the working men themselves were when they warned 
the latter against the insanity of ng during a period of 
universal depression. It was thought that the termination 
of the Russo-Turkish troubles would be followed by com. 
mercial recovery; but the anticipation has not yet been 
justified, and wages have been and still are going down iu 
the cotton districts. In these circumstances, the weavers have 
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issued a manifesto, in which they declare that, though lately 
conquered, they are anything but subdued. ' The strike, it 
says, had at least the advantage of showing how the men 
could fight and hold together when they considered the 
masters in the wrong. The manifesto, in fact, is a kind of 
threat addressed to the employers. “Is it not,” it asks, “ the 
duty of every factory worker to unite to prevent such cause- 
less reductions of wages, and teach the employers that we 
will never rest satisfied until the 10 per cent reduction is 
returned to us with interest ?”? Under these circumstances, 
the weavers of Radcliffe have met to protest against a further 
proposed reduction of 8} per cent. Twelve mills have been 
ato 7 in the place, and it is feared that some thousands 

if e thrown out of work. The chairman of their meeting 
pointed out how the late strikes failed in every centre where 
they were tried, and he honestly and boldly expressed his 
opinion that another failure would entail upon the Radcliffe 
people losses from which they would be unable to recover 
“for the next twenty eer His audience, however, de- 
clared their preference for the hazard of a struggle. 





eee 


At a recent temperance lecture, Cardinal Manning told his 
audience how somebody had been converted to abstinence by 
the spectacle of one who made a beast of himself on the Lord’s 
Day. His Eminence did not surely mean that the conversion 
would have been less likely to happen, had the drunken man 
shown himself on any of the six profane days of the week. 
Yet this inference might be drawn from the manner in which 
Sabbatarians speak of the Sunday as if it possessed some 
occult quality. People like Cardinal Manning, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, and Mr. Charles Hill, give utterance to the expression, 
Lord’s Day, with something like the abased reverence with 
which Orientals pronounce the mysteries monosyllable “ Om,” 
or the ancient Jews the dread name of the Deity. But in his 
Wednesday’s letter to The Times, the last-named gentleman 
condescends to the purely carnal argument, and in reply to 
Mr. Judge, of the Sunday League, he ascribes the indifferent 
physique of the French people to their habit of working on 
the Sunday. He believes that the emancipation of the first 
day would land us in agricultural, manufacturing, and other 
kinds of physical toil through the seven days of the week. 
We maintain, on the contrary, that the public opinion which 
has secured the nine hours per day, ial Saturday half holi- 
day, is by far too strong for any such wretched abuse of what 
ought to be, and will soon be, the national weekly holiday— 
holiday por and simple. Pictures and stuffed monkeys, says 
Mr. Hill, are not necessaries of life. But neither, from Mr. 
Hill’s view point, is literature, nor music, nor, in fact, any 
intellectual “ recreation.” Yet we trust that Mr. Hill honours 
we wih philosophy more in the breach than in the observance 
thereof, 





The continued agitation of the Italia Irredenta party is a 
significant comment on the First Napoleon’s declaration, that 
the Julian Alps were the natural boundary of Italy, and that 
the complete reconstruction of that country was a sine qué 
non for the — of Kurope. In our issue of the 27th ult. 
we described what, in our judgment, seemed to be the most 
prudent course, alike for Austria and Italy, to pursue in this 
matter of territorial rectification, pointing out that, as regards 
questions of race, language, common aspirations, military 
strategy, commerce, and international convenience, the 
Italian demand for the Trentino was “ natural and reason- 
able, but that for Trieste and Dalmatia impracticable and 
irrational.” If this be so, Austria’s best policy would seem 
to be the cession of the former demand, by way of silencing 
the latter. But this week’s news shows that the longer an 
arrangement of the kind is postponed, the more difficult will 
it be to effect it in the end. The very calmness 
of the tone with which even the moderate journals of Italy 
press what they believe to be the national right to Istria, is a 
species of azeantoms of which the politicians of other 
countries, no less than of Austria, would do well to take note. 
They insist on the ethnological argument as strongly as ever 
but to this they are adding considerations of commercial ex. 
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pediency. They contend that, in consequence of the cession of 
Antivari to Monte , and the ype er of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina by Austria, the trade of Venice with Scutari 
must shortly come to a standstill, Austria profiting by the 
deflexion from the old channel of commerce. As the Ebert 
vt :— The eae of Berlin has placed us under the ab. 
solute necessity of struggling for our existence on the 
Adriatic ;” and it complains of the failure of Ancona and 
Brindisi as sea-ports. But this failure, we must observe, is 
the Italians’ own affair; while in Trieste, German interestg 
have taken root and grown, which cannot be sacrificed for an 
idea. Perhaps, the final solution may be found in a res 
constitution of international commercial treaties, 
eet 
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In a letter to The Times yesterday, respecting the climate 
of Cyprus, Captain Burtonasks, very pertinently, ‘‘ What have 
the doctors been doing?” It seems preposterous that in an’ 
island not exceptionally unhealthy something like twenty-five 
per cent. of the garrison should be “ fever smitten, prostrated, | 
or delirious.” oreover, fever of the kind from which our 
troops suffer can be provided against, in a very great measure, 
by the observance of due precautions. What these are Ca: 
tain Burton, who is a man of experience and knows very we 
what he is talking about, points out. But his letter also makes 
a suggestion which would appear, from all accounts, a very 
probable one, namely, that, perhaps, Tinctura Warburgii, the 
secret of which has been purchased by the Government, has 
not been supplied to the medical officers in Cyprus. Whether 
this is the case or not, it seems certain that many of the medi- 
cines supplied are old stores, and have lost much of their 
strength. Nor would any number of remedies compensate 
for that knowledge of hygiene in which, if the truth were 
told, we fear our army surgeons, as a body, are lamentably 
deficient. The latter probably acknowledge the truth of the 
principle that prevention is better than cure, but are too often 
inapt at applying it. With a few notable and honourable 
exceptions, it must be confessed that the medical staff of the 
Army is not distinguished by its professional attainments. 
Nor is there any reason for surprise that this should be the 
case. The inducements held out to surgeons by Government 
are totally inadequate to attract the best men, and, if they 
were, the subsequent treatment which army surgeons have to 
put up with would very soon weed the corps of men who could 
afford to be independent. The consequences of this mistake 
become painfully apparent when anything out of the ordinary 
routine occurs; and our troops suffer accordingly. 





Dreamy Bruges, as a rule plunged in deep sleep under the 
shadow of its old ee has actually shaken itself awake, 
and, for a short interval, into active life. It has unveiled a 
statue of the famous Van Eyck, amidst festive rejoicings of 
stout old Flemish Burghers and elegant cosmopolitans from 
Brussels. It has received its Sovereign and his Queen under 
triumphal arches, and addressed polite speeches to them upon 
the occasion of their Silver Wedding. And, finally, true to its 
old traditions, it has wound up proceedings by a political 
scuffle. The disturbance appears to have been something 
serious. There was a street quarrel upon the mysteries of 
religion ; the Liberals and the Clericals used their fists to 
strengthen their arguments; then the police had to interfere 
and to make several arrests. But, imagine anything 
savouring of revolution at Bruges! What must the swans 
have thought of it—the Bruges swans, who sail about as 
quietly amongst the reflections of medizval spires and towers 
now as in the days of Van Eyck, and can have no 
suspicion that the world has changed! As a matter of 
fact, however, picturesque Belgium is by no means 
the ardent and absolute Catholic she appears, as has 
been proved by the recent Liberal triumph. If the Clericals 
knew their own interests, they might take their present dis- 
comfiture more patiently. ‘Giant Pope,” when one is able to 
take Bunyan’s point of view, and regard him as old and 
toothless, grumbling in company with Giant Pagan at the 
mouth of his cavern, demands the sentimental respect due to 
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decrepitude and fallen fortunes ; but, when he has a vigorous 
givp upon the education, the industries, and the politics of a 
. country, he is apt to provoke an extreme antagonism which 
may prove dangerous. We know that Catholic Belgium was 
the stronghold of the International Society, and is now the 
centre of a Socialistic School as uncompromising and dan- 


gerous as Russian Nihilism. 





The Scottish Churchmen have come to the conclusion that 
the State Kirk is in danger. They have accordingly formed 
a Church Defence Society, and, not content with defence, they 
have taken incontinently to defiance. An article appears in 
Blackwood for September, which throws down the gauntlet to 
the Liberationists with a portentous bang. “ They that are 
not with us,” says the writer, who is evidently a chosen 
champion of the Society, “ are against us”—Gladstone and 
Hartington are both anathema maranatha. The safety of 
the throne gets mixed up with the security of the altar, 
and something like communistic orgies are predicted should 
the unholy hands of dissenters ever be able to seize 
on the Ark of the Covenant of the Scottish Establishment. 
The English Liberationists, it is alleged, are at the bottom 
of the conspiracy which has broken out among Free Church- 
men and the United Presbyterians against the laws of God 
and man. It is from England that the insurgents are draw- 
ing the sinews of war; and there is doubtless a measure of 
‘truth in the charge. But what then? The Liberation 
‘Society of England may care less for the overthrow of the 
‘Kirk than of the Anglican Establishment, but he is a poor 
general who consults his enemy as to the point of attack. 
‘Mr. Gladstone, Lord Hartington, Mr. Forster even, are 
agreed that the fate of the Scottish Church must depend 
on the will of the Scottish people, and there can be little 
doubt what that will is. The truth of the matter is the 
Disestablishment movement is rapidly ripening, and both 
parties recognise that the first battle field must be Scotland. 
The defenders of the Kirk have thrown down the gauntlet, 
and it is for the Scottish Nonconformists to take itup, and find 
allies for themselves in England,and wherever they best can. 





Mr. Mundella has had a hot reception from the residuum 
of that very residuary constituency, Sheffield. So great was 
the uproar that the hon. gentleman was obliged to speak to 
the reporters. He showed much pluck, however, and told 
the rioters—who, according to the chairman, were being led 
on by the hopefuls of some of the “ best families in the 
town”—that he meant not to be put down but to speak suc- 
cessively in every ward. Mr. Mundella has no reason to feel 
chagrined. The town that tolerated the wholesale assassin, 
Broadhead, and delights to honour that eminent Privy Coun- 
cillor and wholesale political apostate, Roebuck, is not a place 
where one looks for amenities. Still, something might surely 
be done with sons of “the best families” who disturb the 
public peace. If paterfamilias’ arm is too short or too slack 
to punish the young rowdies who thus disgrace their up- 
bringing and their native place, there ought, at least, to be 
some police magistrates, even in Sheffield. The law ought to 
reach Broadheads in broadcloth as well as Broadheads in 
fustian, 





It would be interesting to know who is responsible for the 
accident which cut short the torpedo fight that had been 
arranged to come off opposite Fort Monckton, at Portsmouth. 
A channel supposed to represent the mouth of a harbour had 
been protected by sunken mines, and covered by the fire of 
the forts. The Navy undertook to clear it by countermining, 
so as to render it practicable for the passage of ironclads. 
The countermines were placed upon the ordinary 42-foot 
naval cutter, and the latter was taken in tow by the Blood- 
hound gunboat. It was found that the cutter oscillated so 
much under her load that it was not considered advisable to 
proceed further, and, as a matter of fact, she sank at the 
mouth of the harbour when returning. If our naval men 
must necessarily buy their experience in this way, it is, per- 
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haps, as well that it should be done in time of peace; but it 
is marvellous to think that they should be so ignorant of the 
capabilities of one of their own boats. The fact is that the 
authorities ought to provide a special class of vessels for the 
purpose of conveying countermines; but it would appear that 
it requires something serious in the way of accidents to induce 
the powers that are to move in the right direction—for the 
same reasons, we presume, as those laid down by Sidney 
Smith, when he said that it would be necessary that a bishop 
should be killed in a railway accident to rouse directors to a 
sense of their responsibilities. 
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It is satisfactory to note that everybody is not decorated 
like Sir George Nares for contemning the virtues of lime 
juice at sea. On Wednesday Captain Lewis, of the barque 
Abercarne, was brought up at Cardiff, charged with neglecting 
to serve out lime juice to his crew on a voyage from Bombay 
to Rangoon. Scurvy broke out in consequence, and the car- 
penter died. When appealed to to serve out lime juice, Cap- 
tain Lewis replied, “‘ Oh, nonsense, there cannot be scurvy on 
my ship,” and refused to supply the antidote. He was not 
quite so bad as the commander of the Polar Expedition, 
who refused even to store the article; nevertheless, Captain 
Lewis was fined for every day of neglect, and ordered to pay 
costs. It is always so. What is flat blasphemy in the 
trooper is but a choleric word in the captain. Some of Sir 
George’s victims have had their constitutions permanently 
impaired by his misconduct, yet he bears his blushing honours 
thick upon him. We have one law for rich and poor, but 
different ways of administering it. The same rule evidently 
applies to the Navy and the mercantile marine of the country. 
“ Always a wonderful people, the English!” 





Earl Beaconsfield has written a letter of thanks to the 
“London Democrats” for approving of his Eastern policy. 
These gentlemen, otherwise designating themselves the 
** Manhood Suffrage League,” recently met on the Lord’s 
Day, in some upper room, in some unknown and unmention- 
able, or, at all events, judiciously unrecorded street, and 
passed a congratulatory resolution touching Earl Beacons- 
field’s achievements at Berlin. The League, in a word, is 
thoroughly enchanted with “ peace with honour,” and the 
Premier is proud of the homage of the League. Now, who 
are the League? Mr. Howell we know, Mr. Potter we 
know, Mr. Mottershead we know, Mr. Broadhurst we 
know, and man 
opinions; but who constitute this formidable League? 
It consists, it is understood, of a certain Mr. Maltman 
Barry, Communist and Jingo, and Mr. Kitz, a young work- 
man of foreign extraction, much conceit, and very imperfect 
education. ‘There are believed to be no other members, and, 
what is still more remarkable, the terrible Barry, who shared 
with the Lord Mayor the distinction of figuring prominently 
among the rioters who sacked the Cannon-street Hotel, has 
latterly censured Earl Beaconsfield for treason to the Sultan. 
It is not impossible, therefore, that the League now consists 
of the faithful Kitz. At all events, the Manhood Suffrage 
League is as great a delusion as the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire. It is a name et preterea nihil. It is edifying, how- 
ever, to find the Premier felicitating himself on the supposed 
adhesion of such allies. 


ee 


To judge by the letters which are constantly appearing in 
the newspapers upon bicycles, it would appear that a good 
many people think that the public roads are maintained 
solely tor the use of those who can afford or are obliged to 
ride or drive horses. The argument that, because horses 
sometimes shy at bicycles, therefore the latter ought to be 
turned off the roads, is absurd. Horses will shy at any unaccus- 
tomed object, whether it is a bicycle or a wheelbarrow; and 
it would be as impossible to forbid people to use the one as 
the other. Nor can we admit the suggestion, that the man 
who rides a bicycle is necessarily rude, and regardless of the 
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comforts of others using the road. Where such an one is met 
with he can be punished in the proper way if he transgresses 
the law. But we suspect that, as a body, bicycle riders would 
com favourably with any other class o pone who use 
the high road; and equestrians will have some difficulty in 
making out a case sufficiently strong to justify the pro- 
hibition of what is undoubtedly a healthy and harmless 
recreation to many thousands of people. 





It has been finally determined to remove the grammar 
school at Tiverton, which was built and endowed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the will of Peter Blundell in the 
seventeenth century, toa new and better site. It would be 
a matter for satisfaction if the old buildings could be pre- 
served intact. From an archeological point of view they 
are interesting as a pure type of a style of architecture o 
which we have too few examples remaining. But, to maintain 
the szhool in accordance with modern requirements, it was 
necessary for changes to be made. The site is bad, and, however, 
picturesqure the buildings may be, they are inconvenient and 
unadapted for the purpose and inadequate as regards accom- 
modation. In the old coaching days Blundell’s school might 
have been called the Eton of the West of England. West 
country gentlemen of all degrees sent their sons to be edu- 
cated there almost as a matter of course, because it was the 
nearest to them, and possessed a high reputation. It was 
in this way that many of the ordinary grammar schools in 
the provinces attained almost the dignity and prestige of a 
school with a king’s foundatior. But the railways have 
changed all this, and it has been found that the old school at 
Tiverton, if it is to hold its own in the general advance, must 
be placed in accord with, and prepared to meet modern re- 
quirements. The old gives place to the new order of things, 
and schools are no more exempt from the changes enforced 
by the march of events than are other institutions. How- 
ever desirable from a sentimental point of view it may be to 
maintain old associations and traditions intact, the welfare 
and prosperity of the school itself demand the change, and we 
think from the experience of the past we may venture to 
predict afair future of increased importance and usefulness 
tor Tiverton school from its new point of departure. 


THE MISSION TO CABUL. 


A burnt child dreads the fire ; and, after the experience we 
have had of intervention in Afghanistan, we cannot hear, 
without a sensation of alarm, that a British Mission, accom- 
panied by a military escort, is about to be despatched to 
Cabul. This alarm is increased by the fact that, under the 
present Government, our public affairs have been administered 
in accordance with novel principles of government; while, in 
India especially, the Governor-General has pursued a policy 
which is in contradiction with the established traditions of 
our rule and with the views held by his most distinguished 
predecessors in his important office. It would be well, there- 
fore, that, before the country is committed to a step which 
may and probably must lead to further complications, we 
should be given clearly to understand what is the object for 
which the proposed mission is to make its way to Cabul. 
If we are to intervene in the dynastic arrangements of 
Afghanistan, we should know what end we hope to gain by so 
doing ; any policy, however unwise, is better than no policy 
at all. Even a distinct project of annexing Afghanistan 
would, in our judgment, co less dangerous than a vague 
idea of the necessity for establishing our prestige at Cabul, 
under the influence of which we must drift into intervention, 
and from intervention into war. It is not our purpose to 
discuss the safety of the Afghan Mission from a military or 
a political, but rom @ common-sense point of view. With 
very few and unimportant exceptions, all Englishmen whether 
they are Conservatives or Liberals, are agreed as to the 
necessity of our holding India now that we have got it, and 
of protecting it from any attack on the part of Russia. If, 
therefore, it could be shown that the occupation of Afghanistan 





was essential to the defence of our Indian Empire, we should 
not raise any objection to the step. Nor are we prepared to 
deny the possibility that at some future date action of this kind 
may be rendered aoe are England by the exigencies 
of her imperial position. hat we protest against is not the 
annexation of Afghanistan as a military measure, but inter- 
vention in its affairs for the sake of upholding our influencg 
at the Court of Cabul. 

A glance at the map is sufficient to show that, unless we 
wish to extend our dominion in Central Asia, the well-nigh 
impassable mountain ranges which divide India from 
Afghanistan are the natural frontiers of our Empire on the 
North-west. We may take it for granted that, even in these 
days of Imperial dreams, no sane person wishes to see the 
vast regions lying north of the Himalayas brought under the 
rule of England. In fact, if Russia had not begun to found 
an empire in Central Asia, England would never have con- 
cerned herself with the affairs of Afghanistan and its 
adjacent khanates. The supposed necessity for inter. 
vention is advanced on the plea that British interests 
would be injured by Russian influence becoming para. 
mount with the Afghan Government. This plea can 
only be answered by looking facts boldly in the 
face. Russia, we are bound to admit, has gradually absorbed 
one petty state after another in the interior of Asia, till her 
frontiers have been brought into close proximity with those of 
Afghanistan. It matters very little whether this process of 
absorption is due to any deliberate design of invading India, 
or to the working of causes independent of any set purpose 
of aggression. We incline, ourselves, to the latter theory; 
and, exactly because we do not suspect Russia of any long- 
cherished schemes against the integrity of our Indian Empire, 
we are all the more convinced that the same causes which 
have led her thus far, rather of accident than of choice, in her 
advance southwards must ultimately lead her to overrun 
Afghanistan, unless England is prepared to resist her by force 
of arms. We admit, further, that, if ever the frontiers of 
Russia in Asia should become practically if not nominally 
conterminous with those of British India, a_ conflict 
between the two Powers is not only possible, but probable. 
But, even when we have made these admissions, we fail 
to perceive how they justify a policy of active intervention 
north of the Himalayas. All the highest military authorities 
who have studied the subject are for once agreed in assertin 
that, if it should come to a contest between England val 
Russia for the possession of India, the strategical position of 
the former would be far stronger if we held the mountain 
passes asour frontier instead of having our forces scattered in 
the defence of the open table-land which forms Afghanistan 
proper. In much the same way, if France and Italy 
were at war, the latter would undoubtedly be the gainer by 
the fact that she has only now to defend the passes of the 
Alps, instead of having to occupy the valleys of Savoy, which 
debouch into the open plains of France. Of course, it it could 
be shown that this theory, which has long been received as an 
axiom of Indian military policy, is based upon erroneous pre- 
mises, it would clearly become our interest to annex Afghanis- 
tan with as little delay as possible. But, as yet, no attempt 
has been made to show that we ought to occupy Cabul for 
military purposes, and, in as far as the country is aware, no 
idea of sucha step is entertained by the Indian Government. 

The policy which seems to commend itself to the present 
Administration is that of upholding the independence of 
Afghanistan, so that this State may serve as a sort of neutral 
zone between the British and the Russian possessions in the 
East. This policy, which was also that of the late Adminis- 
tration, is a sound one in itself. But it can only be carried 
out by a friendly understanding between the Courts of 
London and St. Petersburg. Such an understanding has 
been rendered more difficult of attainment than it ever was 
before by the attitude England has of late adopted towards 
Russia ; and, in as far as we can form any intelligible hypo- 
thesis, the policy of the Government is based upon the notion 
that we can keep Afghanistan as a barrier between our own Em- 
pireand that of Russia by rendering British influence paramount 
at Cabul, and thereby inducing the Ameer to reject any over- 
tures or any attempt at intervention on the part of Russia. 
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This notion seems to us to be a delusion. At the present 
moment Afghanistan is distracted, “4 it has been at almost 
any other period of its history, by disputes as to to the suc- 
cession and by intestine warfare. Any attempt to explain 
the respective claims and titles of the various competitors 
for the throne lands one in inextricable confusion. The con- 
dition of this turbulent province seems to be not dissimilar 
to that of Ireland in the days when every clan was making 
war upon the other, and when from time to time some 
one chief established a transient supremacy over his rivals by 
force of character or military talent. Out of such elements as 
these no stable State can possibly be established. Even if 
Russia was the most pacific and unaggressive of Powers, she 
could hardly fail, given her present position, to take a part 
against her will in the affairs of Afghanistan. As a matter of 
fact, we may be certain that she will embrace every oppor- 
tunity to encourage the divisions which preclude the prospect 
of any consolidation of the Afghan community. If once the 
rival chiefs perceive that Russia and England are bidding 
against one another for their support, we shall forthwith 
have a Russian and an English faction, the defeat of which 
would be regarded asa blow to the prestige of their respective 
protectors. The Russians have already sent a mission to 
Cabul, and thereupon England is about to retort by de- 
spatching a rival mission to counteract the influence of its 
predecessor. Already, too, our Government proposes, if we 
are rightly inlectaed, to espouse the cause of one of the 
possible candidates for the Khanship in the event of the 
reigning Ameer’s death. The inevitable result of such 
action must be to drive the other competitors into the arms 
of Russia. In fact, intervention, for the sake of maintaining 
our influence at Cabul, seems to us certain to increase the pro- 
bability of our coming into collision with Russia, and thus 
to defeat the very object which intervention is supposed to 
have in view. If it is necessary for England to establish her 
authority in Afghanistan, she can only do so by the direct 
exercise of her military power. If, on the other hand, 
according to all the traditions of our Indian rule, such an 
exercise of our military power is impolitic and useless, the 
wisest course left to us to follow is to allow Russia to pursue 
her own line of action in Afghanistan, and to abandon the 
futile attempt to outrival her in intriguing with the rival 
competitors for an Oriental throne. 


THE SURRENDER OF THE DAIRA. 


The renunciation of his private estates by the Khedive, 
which has filled with gratitude the hearts of all Egyptian 
bondholders, is an event of interest even to that fortunate 
class of persons who have not the vaguest notion of the 
difference between Egyptian Preferred and Egyptian Unified, 
and who could not tell, to save their lives, which of the two 
stocks rules higher in the market. In fact, the acceptance 
by Ismail Pasha of the report of the Commission of Inquiry, 
presided over by Mr. Rivers Wilson, forms the latest, 
though, we should hesitate to say, the concluding chapter in 


. one of the most curious episodes of contemporary history. 


In order to make this episode intelligible to those who have 
not followed the vicissitudes of Egyptian finance, it is onl 

necessary to recall the general outline of the decline, fall, 
and rise of the Khedive’s credit. In 1873, the last, and by 
far the largest, of the various loans obtained by the 
Khedive was floated on the European markets, and 
chiefly in those of England and France. This loan was 
understood at the time to have placed the financial condition 
of Egypt on a sound footing, and for a considerable 
period Egyptian stocks were in great demand both in London 
and Paris, as an investment that was at once safe and lucra- 
tive. Indeed, as late as three years ago, the Seven per Cent. 
Hundred Pounds Bonds stood at par. Towards the close of 
1875, the first real shock was given to the credit of Egypt by 
the act of wholesale repudiation committed by the Porte. 
Suspicions arose as to the solveacy of Egypt; and these 
suspicions were confirmed when it was known that the 
Khedive was raising money once more, and was negotiating 


for the sale of hisinterest inthe Suez Canal. The first note of 


the Imperial policy which has since beenso largely developed was 
sounded by the purchase by the British sb the 
Khedive’s shares in the Canal, at a price utterly out of pro- 
portion to their market value, and by the consequent despatch 
of Mr. Cave on a special mission to inquire into the finances 
of Egypt, and to assist the Khedive with advice as to his 
pecuniary position. If ever the true story of that abortive 
mission should be disclosed, it will, we believe, be found that 
our Commissioner was sent out with no definite instructions, 
and without any clear understanding as to the purport of his 
errand. It is certain that the Khedive imagined, with or with- 
out reason, that Mr. Cave was deputed by our Government 
in order to arrange the terms on which England should under- 
take to extricate him from his difficulties. It is equally cer- 
tain that Mr. Cave considered his duty to be confined to 
drawing out a balance sheet of the Khedive’s assets and 
liabilities. The first and most important result of the British 
mission was the dismissal and disgrace of Nubar Pasha, the 
ablest of Egyptian ministers, to whom the Khedive assigned 
the reaponatbility of the inquiry having been instituted. 

It is only fair to Mr. Cave to say that, in a position of ex. 
treme difficulty, and one in which no representative of Eng- 
land ought ever to have been placed, he did such work as it laid 
within his power to do effectively and well. His report, imper- 
fect and inaccurate as it necessarily was in many respects, still 
brought out clearly what may be called the “ bottom facts” of 
Egyptian finance. These facts were three in number. — First, 
that during the then thirteen years of the Khedive’s 
reign the public debt had been raised from four 
to eighty millions; secondly, that there was an enor- | 
mous discrepancy between the alleged receipts and the 
ascertained expenditure, of which no adequate account could 
be given; thirdly, that, taking the debt and the public ex- 
penditure at its existing rate, the revenue of the country was 
still sufficient, with good management, to provide for the 
service of the State and the payment of the interest due to 
the national creditors. The fatal defect in Mr. Cave’s report 
was that it made no attempt to account for the stupendous 
deficit which its conclusions established. The reasons of this 
omission are not hardtoseek. Mr. Cave’s information was neces- 
sarily derived from the Khedive and his officials, and on this 
point they declined to throw any light whatever. The Com- 
mission was, therefore, compelled perforce to content itself 
with vague assurances that the money had gone in unprofit- 
able public works, in remote and costly expeditions, in dis- 
counts and commission, and in all the miscellaneous outgoings 
of an embarrassed estate. These explanations were accepted 
faute de mieuz ; and the Khedive was able to congratulate him- 
self on the Cave inquiry having terminated without eliciting 
any disclosure of the true causes of hisembarrassments. This 
satisfaction must have been increased when Sir George Elliot, 
a gentleman of great commercial experience and deeply in- 
terested in Egyptian affairs, published an independent report 
of his own in ahich, while confirming the general accuracy of 
Mr. Cave’s figures, he took it for granted that any aes 
to investigate where the money received had gone to could 
lead to no useful result. The tenour, however, of these re- 
ports was not sufficient to restore public confidence in the sol- 
vency of Egypt. The embarrassments of the Khedive became 
more and more pressing; the floating debt increased with 
alarming rapidity, and, finally, the Egyptian Government 
issued a decree which was almost tantamount to an 
act of bankruptcy. In consequence, a second Commission 
was sent out by the English and French bondholders, 
represented respectively by Mr. Goschen and M. Joubert. 

ter a long and searching inquiry, which was conducted 
in a far less friendly spirit than its predecessor, the Com- 
missioners published a report enunciating much the same 
conclusions as those at which Mr. Cave had arrived, though 
fixing the liabilities of the Khedive at a considerably higher 
figure, and proposing a scheme for a consolidation of the debt 
on reasonable terms. This report, in common with all the 
foregoing inquiries, was based on the principles of letting 
byegones be byegones, and of leaving out of the question the 
causes to which the liabilities of Beypt were due. 
Goschen-Joubert scheme was duly carried out, but without the 
financial success that had been anticipated. The embarrass. 
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ments of the Khedive kept constantly augmenting both in 
amount and in urgency, and towards the close of last year re- 
pudiation seemed to be well nigh inevitable. 
In fact, the Khedive had given the representatives of his 
creditors distinctly to understand that the revenue of the 
country was utterly inadequate to the eee of the interest 
on the debt, that the data on which the Goschen-Joubert 
report had been founded were entirely erroneous, and that, 
unless the bondholders would consent to a material reduction 
of their claims, he should be obliged tosuspend payment. He 
proposed, therefore, that the bondholders should send out 
fresh delegates to ascertain the exact resources of the 
country, and to arrange the terms of a composition between 
the State and its creditors. Meanwhile, Nubar Pasha, who 
had virtually been exiled, had taken up his residence in 
Paris, and in all likelihood the ex-Minister played a prin- 
cipal though not a prominent part in the proceedings which 
ensued upon this proposal of the Khedive. The bondholders 
professed their readiness to consent in principle to a redue- 
tion of their interest, but demanded, as an essential pre- 
liminary to any such reduction, that the proposed inquiry 
should embrace not only the present resources of Egypt, but 
the causes to which her embarrassments were due. This sugges- 
tion was vehemently opposed by the Khedive as an infraction of 
his sovereign authority, and for a time it seemed as if the 
negociations must break down upon the point in question. 
Just at this period, however, there appeared an article in the 
Nineteenth Century, which was understood to be based upon 
information of exceptional authority, and which for the first 
time gave an intelligible account of the causes to which the 
liabilities of Egypt were due. According to this article, the 
public expenditure of Egypt during the last fifteen years 
utterly failed, even on the most liberal calculation for extra- 
ordinary and exceptional drains upon the Treasury, to account 
for upwards of one-third of the 200 millions which the 
Khedive was known to have received from his subjects and 
from his creditors during his reign. It was shown, again, 
that, in the course of a very few years, the Viceroy had in- 
creased the area of his private estates from some 30,000 
acres to over a million acres, that is, to more than one-fifth 
of the arable soil of Egypt. It was asserted, further, that, by a 
system of gigantic monopolies, the Khedive had ruined the 
industrial resources of the native population, and that his 
immense estates were farmed in a manner which was not only 
unprofitable to himself, but absolutely fatal to the prosperity 
of the country. The inference from these deductions was 
obvious; and it was acknowledged at once that, if they were 
correct, there was no _ possible financial salvation for 
Egypt until the Khedive was deprived of the estates 
he had obtained at the cost of his creditors, and 
until the industry of Egypt was replaced upon a natural 
footing by the overthrow of the monopoly under which an 
autocratic ruler was also the owner and administrator of the 
soil. No serious attempt was made to dispute the substan- 
tial accuracy of these allegations, and from that moment the 
ultimate issue of the controversy between the Khedive and 
his creditors was virtually at an end. The bondholders forth- 
with insisted upon the truth of the above statements being 
investigated by a commission of inquiry; and, from causes 
which we have explained in previous articles on this subject, 
this demand was actively supported by the Governments of 
France and England. A fresh Commission was sent out, and, 
after a brief investigation, it became manifest that the chief, 
if not the sole cause which had brought Egypt to the very 
verge of bankruptcy was the extent to which the Khedive had 
appropriated the land of the country to his own use and ad- 
vantage. By one expedient after another Ismail Pasha en- 
deavoured to thwart the prosecution of the inquiry. Con- 
cession after concession was offered if only the Commissioners 
would abstain from carrying through their investigation. The 
Commission, however, declined to accept any compromise 
which did not go to the root of the evil. Of themselves they 
could not have carried their point, but, by a combination 
almost unparalleled in the annals of Egypt, England and 
France were for once of one mind. Moreover, the col- 
lapse of Turkey as an independent Power threatened 
to deprive the Khedive of the safeguard which had 





practicall rotected him against European interven: 
tion, white” the candidature of Halim Pas consti-« 
tuted an element of personal danger to himself. As a 
last resort, Nubar Pasha was recalled from exile, but the one 
statesman who could possibly have baffled the efforts of the 
Commission by playing off the rival interests of France and 
England against each other declined to take office until the 
Khedive had consented to carry out the recommendations of 
the Commissioners, or, in other words, to surrender his private 
estates. In the end, Ismail Pasha has had to yield to 
necessity, and, according to the latest intelligence, the whole of 
the enormous landed property which he had accumulated at 
the expense of his creditors is to be given back to the State, 
and to be made available for the use of the public revenue, 
We are not quite as confident as the Stock Exchanges of 
Europe would seem to be that this restoration of the Daira is 
sufficient in itself to guarantee the full payment of the 
interest on the public debt. It is sufficient, however, if . 
honestly carried out, to restore prosperity to Egypt. That 
this should be so is matter for congratulation on far higher 
grounds than the pecuniary welfare of Egyptian bondholders. 
The Fellaheen have now at last a prospect of enjoying in 
peace the fruit of their own labour; and, oddly enough, they 
will date their immunity from oppression and exaction to the 
fact that, after the financial affairs of Egypt had been for three 
years under the investigation of Europe without any result, a 
suggestion was started in an unforeseen quarter, to the effect 
that the real clue to reorganization of Egyptian finance lay 
in investigating not the amount of the revenue, but the causes 
to which the deficit was due, 





A FAMINE MISMANAGED. 


The fidelity of the Indian populations to their present 
masters is obviously a question of relative advantage. Are 
they aware that their contentment—such as it may be—is 
greater than it would have been under Hindoo or Maho. 
medan rule? Do they think that the English raj is, in itself, 
a guarantee of justice and humanity, as well as of prosperity 
and. peace, such as no rival power can offer them? Order we 
have secured for them, but a Ghenghiz Khan. could have 
done that. The English revenue system is more orderly than 
the Mogul land-tax, or Mahratta chout; but it may be, it 
often has been, equally oppressive. Under native rule the 
collectors often demanded more than their due, and rent- 
day was signalised by many a small bombardment and 
pitched battle; but balances somehow adjusted themselves 
in the longrun,and the lords of the soil were never guilty of the 
inhumanity of exacting their revenues in a season of famine. 
Yet this kind of extortion is but a mere incident of the crime 
—it is nothing else—of which the Viceroy of India and the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-west are accused. We 
do not refer to the Madras famine, of which the English 
public has heard enough, but of the famine in the Agra, Mee« 
rut, Lucknow, Benares, Allahabad, Jhansi, and Rohilla dis- 
tricts, of which it has heard nothing. At the very time when 
Lord Lytton was trifling over his Afghan alliance, and 
devising idle schemes for the suppression of native opinion, 
the poor people whose earthly providence he is were 
dying unheeded, in tens of thousands, by the slow tor- 
ture of starvation. Their wasted bodies were lying 
on the high-ways, or filling the tanks and wells: for 
bread for themselves and a home for their offspring many 
parents were even selling their children, and others were find- 
ing release from despair in “ murder” and suicide. The only 
excuse for this official negligence is its chief condemnation— 
for it is the excuse of ignorance, or, more correctly, want of 
foresight. It was as certain as anything could be that the 
drought of 1877, and the almost complete failure of the 
kharif, or autumnal harvest, would be followed by severe dis- 
tress until the reaping of the rabi, or spring crops. The late 
rains only heightened the certainty of famine, for they threw 
out of work a vast number of labourers who might have been 
employed in irrigating the fields. But there is a more serious 
charge than want of vigilance, and that is the charge of, 
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deliberate inhumanity. We are asked to believe that the 
wretched ryots preferred death in their own homes to the 
cruel conditions offered at the few relief works which the 
Government thought fit to open after the famine had already 
‘counted its victims by thousands. Next, it is a fact that 
the revenue was collected throughout the afflicted districts as 
rigorously as if no famine existed; and yet the Finance 
Minister who is partly responsible for the famine policy of 
the Government, and who but recently was the ruler of the 
prorince in which all these hideous scenes have been wit- 
nessed, is our chief authority for the statement that even in 
ordinary times the majority of the ryots of the North-west 
are head and ears in debt. And, lastly, there are very strong 
grounds for the suspicion that some, at least, of the district 
officers would have protested against Sir George Couper’s 
policy but for weed of the unpleasant consequences to 
themselves. Mr. McMinn was one who did protest—in his 
horror at what he saw he started relief works at his own 
expense and on his own responsibility ; and forthwith some 
‘half-dozen men, it is said, were promoted over his head, and 
he himself transferred to Basti, the “ penal” district of the 
North-west. ne 
In a minute addressed to the Supreme Government, but 
really intended as a public answer to the Calcutta journal 
which has brought the above facts to light, Sir George 
Couper ascribes the mortality which he can no longer deny to 
the unwillingness of the people to come and be fed. He isa 
little puzzled at this; for, as he says, “all former experience 
in these provinces has shown that the peopleare willing enough 
to come forward when really in want.’ They showed no shy- 
ness whatever during the frightful famine of 1837; “ but, as 
nothing of the sort has been seen this year, 1878, I submit,” 
the continues, “ that they preferred dying at home.” 
How incomprehensible a people, to be sure! At 
the beginning of this week a starving Englishman stole 
buns in Battersea Park, and, perhaps, the magistrate who 
condemned the man to five years’ penal servitude 
might have stolen buns, too, had he been in a like unfortu- 
nate position—so sharp is the spur of famine. But those 
‘starving, whimsical Hindoos refuse buns when they are in- 
vited to help themselves. “Caste prejudices,” suggests the 
English reader, recollecting some cock-and-bull stories of the 
Behar famine. Nothing of the kind. The real explanation 
appears in Sir George’s instructions to Colonel Fraser, his 
Famine Commissioner, instructions which Sir George imagined 
would always remain an official secret, but which, no doubt to 
his astonishment, duly found their way into the Indian news- 
papers. The district officers were directed to “ discourage 
relief works in every possible way,” never to open any until 
they had “ satisfied” themselves that the people would die 
without them, and then to “ exact task work rigorously, and 
put the people on the lowest subsistence wage.” Sir George 
Couper, no doubt, made the terrible mistake of supposing 
that the crisis of the famine had already passed away in the 
month of October; but the cruelty and inhumanity of the 
results were none the less on that occount. It is clear, argues 
an able critic on this subject, that only those who were strong 
enough to perform the full amount of task work received the 
“lowest subsistence wage.” In other words, the weaker 
workers were paid Jess than they could subsist upon. Few 
relieving officers, it may be thought, could have had 
the heart to insist “ rigorously” on the observance 
of such conditions; but there is too much reason to 
believe that these were carried out to the very letter. 
The very fact that the grain doles were doubled after the 
famine had pretty well done its work implies that the earlier, 
or half doles, were only an instrument for prolonging the 
slow agony of death by starvation. And behind all this 
stands the testimony of statistics. How was it that in a 
season exceptionally free from ordinary sickness and disease 
the deaths in the districts most affected were eight or ten 
times the usual estimate? And is it not a touchingly sig- 
nificant circumstance that the “ accidental” deaths showed a 
large increase under every head except that of snake-bite ? 
Does Sir George Couper now understand why “more than 
oe men, women, and children “ preferred to die at 
ome 


Such, then, has been the wild reaction from the humani- 
tarianism which saved all but two or three lives among the 
millions of the starvelings of the Behar famine. Famine is 
Nature’s poor-law—at least, in India, say the high-and-dry 

litical economists in the Council, and the newspaper flun- 

eys who not only take their orders but are even grateful for 
the same. Yet, in that case, is not a “ subsistence wage,” 
whether “ lowest” or lower still, an impertinent interference 
with Nature’s liberty to execute her poor-law to the letter ? 
But Lord Lytton, at least, seems to have been disposed to 
show the fullest respect for Nature and her poor-law, 
as when he warned his Lieutenant against weak if 
amiable concessions on account of revenue. And therein 
lay not the least melancholy portion of the story. Sir 
George Couper appears to love been inclined to mercy, 
but to have beuit coaxed or bullied into submission by the 
“ political economists ” at head-quarters. The engineer whom 
Sir George appointed as his Famine Commissioner took the 
hint from his superiors, bullied the district officers from whom 
rather he ought to have humbly learned, and even declared 
to them—in speech, it is said, more emphatic than polite— 
that no famine should be “got up” without certain unplea- 
sant consequences for its author. And, finally, when Sir 
George wrote a somewhat mawkish minute upon the subject 
to the Viceroy, the latter signed an equally mawkish reply, in 
which he committed the mistake of assuring dear Sir George 
that any written assurance as to his unexceptionable beha- 
viour was really unnecessary. He, metaphorically, threw 
an arm round poor dear Sir George’s neck, as if to condole 
with him on the rudeness of some Calcutta journalists, who 
would drag the mystery into the light of day. ad 

It does not follow, from the history of the North-west famine 
of November 1877 to March 1878, that the choice between 
English rule and native is only a choice of ropes to be hanged 
with. There is little to choose between extortion at the spear- 
point and extortion with a piece of stamped paper. But this 
form of it is only an occasional accident of a system of 
government which, with all its shortcomings, is the noblest 
experiment of the sort which the world has seen. Professedly, 
at least, it is our great purpose and ambition so to govern 
India as to evoke and cherish a sentiment of loyalty that 
shall prove as strong a guarantee for our security as even our 
battalions, and the mighty ramparts that stretch from Cash- 
mere to the sea. But the present Administration is showing 
signs of a recoil from this ideal. We have a Ritualistic 
Viceroy who is more deeply engrossed in the wretched in- 
trigues of lying, cut-throat Afghans, than in a famine which 
sweeps over half a province. We insist upon it, that the 
history of this famine calls for Parliamentary inquiry. If 
this account of it should prove correct in the main, the home 
Government would be bound to censure the Viceroy’s negli- 
gence, and to demand the removal of a Lieutenant-Governor 
who, in other respects, has proved his unfitness for the posi- 
tion which he occupies. 





CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


It is an odd circumstance that the nomination for the first 
time of a semi-royal Governor-General to the Dominion of 
Canada should have been followed by the resuscitation of the 
well-nigh forgotten idea of incorporating Canada within the 
area of the Union. The coincidence may be entirely acci- 
dental; but yet there are reasons which suggest a doubt how 
far the selection of the Marquis of Lorne as the representa- 
tive of the Crown at Ottawa may not have been viewed with 
genuine dissatisfaction by American politicians. In the — 
which preceded the Secession War, the idea of annexing British 
North America was viewed with favour by Northern states- 
men, on the ground that the accession to the Union of a 
number of influential free states would give an ascendancy in 
Congress to the North as against the South. But, with the 


abolition of slavery, this consideration ceased to have any 
weight ; and, froma variety of causes, into which we need not 
enter, the tendency of public sentiment in America has, since 
the close of the war, been opposed to ideas of annexation. 
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On the other hand, it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
Americans have modified in any way their views as to the 
Munroe doctrine. According to a theory which is almost 
accepted as an axiom of American politics, no European 
Power ought to have any footing, or any right of inter- 
ference throughout the continent of North America. It 
was in deference mainly to this popular sentiment that 
the United States purchased the utterly worthless Rus- 
sian possessions on the American coast of the Northern 
Pacific. Since that purchase, and since the overthrow of Maxi- 
milian’s Empire in Mexico, the only remaining infraction of 
the Munroe doctrine has lain in the retention by England of 
her Canadian provinces. Hitherto the Americans have ac- 
quiesced contentedly enough in what they regard as a viola- 
tion of the abstract rights of the Union to be the supreme 
and sole authority over the whole of the Continent. They 
have so acquiesced chiefly because they had no choice in 
the matter unless they were prepared to go to war with 
this country. Putting aside all other objections to a war 
with England for the possession of Canada, the Ameri- 
cans have, till recently, had no possible motive for desir- 
ing to precipitate what they deem a foregone conclusion. 
From a Yankee point of view, the ultimate gravitation 
of Canada towards the Union is—or, at any rate, was—held to 
be a matter of certainty. Sooner or later, the Canadians, as 
the Americans deem, must be driven, by the pressure of circum- 
stances or by the force of interest, to exchange the dominion 
of England for incorporation within the Union. This being 
80, every consideration of policy and prudence, as well as of 
moral right, urged the Americans to leave the annexation of 
Canada to the gradual operation of natural causes. Of late 
years, however, the prospect of Canada identifying her fortunes 
of her own free will and consent with those of the Union has 
become, to say the least, more remote than it was formerly. 
The establishment of the North American Confederation has 
tended to strengthen the developement of a distinct Canadian 
nationality. Not only have the colonies increased in internal 
strength, but, under the reign of the Dominion, their relations 
to the mother country have become far more friendly than 
they were heretofore. Indeed, the mere fact that the hus- 
band of an English princess is about to become Governor- 
General in Canada, to the intense satisfaction of the popu- 
lation, cannot fail to suggest a doubt to the American mind 
as to how far the Dominion may not become hereafter a 
formidable stronghold of British power and influence on the 
North American continent. 

For ourselves, we are inclined to think that this apprehen- 
sion is groundless. But we are not now concerned with the 
probable destiny of Canada, but with the estimate of that 
destiny which is likely to be formed on the other side of 
the Atlantic. Now, however little we may sympathise with 
the Munroe doctrine, it is obvious that the notion of an 
independent and powerful Canada, whose foreign policy 
would be directed in the interest of Great Britain, cannot 
be contemplated with satisfaction by American states- 
men. Moreover, it is only fair to remember that the 
course England has of late pursued cannot fail to shake 
the confidence of foreign nations in the theory that 
this country has ceased to be an aggressive power, and is 
anxious rather to decrease than to extend the area of her 
Empire. Under these circumstances, there can be no just 
cause for surprise if the Americans, are anxious, without pro- 
ceeding to any violent measures, to detach Canada from the 
sphere of British influence. That they are so anxious would 
seem to be proved by a report that some kind of proposal has 
been made by the hcctiaie of Washington to that of 
Ottawa for the conclusion of a Customs Union between the 
Dominion and the United States. What the exact nature 
of this proposal may be, or in what form it may have been 
made, is as yet unknown to the public at large. If The Times, 
however, whose intelligence on American subjects is com- 
monly correct, is rightly informed, an intimation of a more or 
Jess official character has been conveyed to the authorities of 
the Dominion, to the effect that the various questions at issue 
between Canada and the Union in relation to the Reciprocity 
Treaty could best be settled by some arrangement under which 
the trade of the two countries could be transacted as freely 





as it is at present between any two States of the Union, 
There would be no difficulty about devising an arrange. 
ment of this kind, and, in itself, it would undoubtedly be 
beneficial to both communities. New York and Chicago 
are the natural markets for Canadian produce, and the 
factories of America ought, by the ordinary law of exchange 
and barter, to supply Canada with manufactured goods. The 
existence of custom houses and of artificial restrictions upon 
trade between two conterminous countries is an evil to both 
alike; and it is only in virtue of protectionist theories, which 
England has long ago discarded, that we could dispute the 
benefits certain to accrue to the Dominion from her admission 
to commercial equality with the States of the Union. It 
should be remembered that, though the chain of the great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River separate a large portion of 
Canada from the Union by a most effective barrier, yet that, 
for many hundreds of miles in the extreme east and west, the 
two countries are only divided by an imaginary frontier line, 
At the same time, no fair-minded observer could dispute 
the fact that the establishment of such a customs union ag 
that proposed at Washington would be almost incompatible 
with the permanence of the peculiar connection that now 
unites the Dominion to the mother country. If once America 
and Canada were, for the purposes of commercial and indus- 
trial life, formed into one community, the relations between | 
their inhabitants would soon become too close to be severed in’ 
accordance with the exigencies of a comparatively remote 
European Power. In other words, the commercial con-' 
nection with the Union must necessarily outweigh, in 
value and weight, the political connection with Great 
Britain. In all such relationships as that which, under the 
Zollverein, existed between Prussia and the petty States of 
Germany, the greater Power, by a sort of law of nature,’ 
always tends to absorb the less; and we cannot doubt that, if 
Canada were to consent to a commercial alliance with the 
Union, she would be exposing her independence to a very. 
serious, though not, perhaps, an immediate danger. Still, 
the advantages of such an alliance are so manifold and so 
obvious in the interests of trade that Canada could hardly 
reject the proffered union if it were not for the accidental cir-' 
cumstance that the United States are wedded to Protection. 
Though the tariff of Canada falls short in many important 
respects of the free trade standard, yet, compared with’ 
that of the Union, it is exceptionally liberal. So long as the 
United States exclude European wares from their markets by 
prohibitive duties, Canada could only enter on a customs 
union with the great Republic by depriving herself of all 
the advantages she enjoys from free trade with England. 
Practically speaking, the Dominion has no important manu- 
factures of its own, and, therefore, there is no powerful inte- 
rest in Canada as there is in New England and Philadelphia, 
which has any motive for desiring Protection, while the 
country at large would suffer most materially by the substitu- 
tion of high-priced American goods for the comparatively low- 
priced ones supplied from England. Thus, for the present, the 
economical interests of Canada are as much opposed as her 
political interests to any incorporation with the United States. 
In as far as we can see, there is no prospect of the Union 
adopting a free trade tariff during the present generation, and, 
so long as this remains the case, the Dominion has no motive 
for turning a favourable ear to any offers for a commercial 
union with the adjacent republic. The mere fact, however, 
that such a proposition should have been mooted serves to 
recall the truth we are too apt to forget, that in the ae run 
the United States must be a more important factor in deter- 
mining the policy of Canada than Great Britain can possibly 
expect to remain. Whether there is a possibility that under 
a confederation the North American colonies may develo 
into a powerful state able to hold its own, with or without the 
nominal suzerainty of England, is a question which the future 
must decide. This much, however, is certain, that the artifi- 
cial relation by which the Dominion forms part of the British 
Empire cannot be maintained permanently under its existing 
conditions. Canada, to say the truth, may become indepen- 
dent, in fact though not in name; but, if she remains depen- 
dent, itis on the Union rather than on England that she must 
ultimately rely, 
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OUR INDIAN MAHOMEDANS. 


_ From time to time there has of late years been a contro- 
versy regarding the status and political sympathies of the 
Mahomedans who form so large a number of our fellow sub- 
jects in India. On the one hand, it is said that the forty 
millions of Musulmen of India are enthusiastic followers. of 
Islam, a fanatical and warlike people, and keen, therefore, in 
their interest in the fate of Turkey and of the Sultan of Roum, 
the hereditary chief of devout Musulmen, and of Constanti- 
nople, in particular, the keystone of the Ottoman Empire. 
And it was argued that a grave political danger would be im- 
minent in our Indian possessions if England did not take up 
arms in defence of the Crescent against the victorious crusade 
of Russia. On the other hand, it is replied that the state of 
public feeling in India is one of ignorance and indifference, 
that the Mahomedans have been no more interested in the 
war than the Hindoos, and that the apparent symptoms of 
interest displayed were produced by eure artificial agitation. 
« It is easy now to see that there is no truth in the former 
of these hypotheses. There has been no considerable mani- 
festation of sympathy or expression of alarm or anger in 
India. An insignificant sum of money was subscribed at the 
Presidency towns and sent to the Grand Vizier on account of 
the Turkish Relief Fund. At the principal mosques of 
Calcutta and Bombay prayers were offered up for the success 
of the armies of the faithful. A few paragraphs appeared on 
the subject in the pages of the Vernacular Press. And this 
was all. Surely it was the least that could have been 
expected. It could hardly have been less. Whatever excite- 
ment there may have been was disclosed under isolated con- 
ditions, and was far less ardent in its nature than the zeal 
displayed by Englishmen, on the one side or the other, 
whether for Christian or Turk. ” 
Not only, indeed, is there no intimate association between 
the Turks and the Indian Mahomedans, but there is in many 
respects, where any feeling exists at all, an historical antago- 
nism. The Mahomedan community is bitterly divided 
amongst itself, and the Mahomedan rulers of India, from 
whom the East has derived so much of itslanguage, literature, 
and cultivation—Arabs, Persians, Afghans, and Moguls, 
have all been enemies of the Turks. The Mogul Emperors 
claimed descent from the man who carried a Turkish Sultan 
in acage. There is nothing in the past that is calculated to 
knit together the Indian Mahomedans and the representa- 
tives of the present Osmanlee dynasty. The facts of history 
indicate an entirely contrary conclusion. Nor is there any 
thing doubtful in their actual condition and position at the 
present time. “The Mahomedans of India,” writes Sir George 
Campbell, “ have seen the dominion of their own faith in India 
overturned before their eyes; they have seen many Mahome- 
dan princes deposed, and their dominions annexed by the 
British. In these days they have seen the King of Oudh so 
treated under circumstances of, to say the least, very doubtful 
justice; they have seen their own Great Mogul deposed and 
sent as a felon to a convict settlement; all this the mass of 
Indian Mahomedans have seen without wincing. Clearly, 
there is no solidarité among the Mahomedans in India itself. 
It is absurd to suppose that there could be any very strong 
feeling among them for the misfortunes of a distant and alien 


potentate in Turkey except so far as such a feeling may be 


got up among a limited class.” 

There are 20,000,000 Mahomedans in Bengal, and some 
10,000,000 in the Punjab territories. There are as many as 
17,500,000 in the eastern districts of the Bengal province. 
In the North-West their number is comparatively small. 
Though the aboriginal tribes are still to be found there, they 
did not, at the time of the Mogul invasion, form so large a 
percentage of the population as in Bengal.. Swept on by the 
tide of Aryan immigration, large numbers had been exter- 
minated, or were driven down the Gangetic valley, or into the 
wilds of Chota Nagpore. The Aryan element was thus left 
more to itself, and seems to have consolidated its position 
sufficiently to be able to resist the shock of a proselytising 
faith. But in Bengal it was not so; there the Musulman 
invasion found Hindooism resting on comparatively weak 
foundations. Brahminical forces, far from displacing the in- 
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digenous children of the soil, had only been able to hold 
their own by frequent importations of fresh blood from 
Upper India; and so it happened that, when the Musulman 
conquerors of Hindoostan invaded the lower provinces with 
the sword and the Koran, they were not altogether unwelcome. 
They proclaimed equality, and broke down the trammels of 
caste. In Bengal Hindooism succumbed, and the mass of 
the people embraced the faith of Mahomed. 

The eastern districts of Bengal are now peopled by quiet 
and inoffensive races, both Musulman and Hindoo, between 
whom, from long contact and association, a close affinity 
exists. The followers of Islam constitute an undoubted ma- 
jority of the peasant population, and have assimilated them- 
selves into an actual caste (with tribal distinctions within 
itself), which, without commingling with, little differs in lan- 
guage, customs, or occupation from the older inhabitants of 
the country. With the exception of the Ferazees, who form a 
very small minority of the population, and of the Wahabees, 
who compose a proportion absolutely infinitessimal, there is no 
fanatical element among the Bengal Musulmans, and no 
sense whatever of hostility against their fellow subjects. The 
Mahomedan community is simply a community of labourers, 
agriculturists, and boatmen. The sailors on our Indian coasts 
are all Mahomedans. The language of the Hindoos is the 
common language of the country. Although the wealthy and 
high-born Mahomedans may have studied Arabic or Persian, 
and in conversation will adopt the polished Hindoostanee, 
even this latter language is as foreign to their poorer co- 
religionists as it is to the Hindoo t. A knowledge of 
Persian hardly exists out of the small class of old Hindoo 
Government pensioners, who learned that language in their 
youth under the same stimulus as enables their grand- 
children now to pass an examination in English. Ben- 
galee is the universal language of vernacular education. 
Replete as that language is with Hindoo associations, 
with idolatry, and with all that a true believer should 
hold in abhorrence, it has yet been adopted by our 
“ fanatical Musulmans” as the medium of their con- 
versation and the vehicle of their scanty lore. There is but 
one language for Mahomedans and Hindoos. By his con- 
versation it is almost impossible, whether in choice of expres- 
sion or of idiom, to detect a Musulman ryot of Bengal. He 
will speak of his caste and of his Shasters. There are 
Musulmen weavers, oilmen, and other separate castes, with 
the jus connubit as distinct as it is among the Hindoos. 
Mahomedan Rajpoots are common in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi. In Oudh thirty-five of the lower Mahomedan castes 
were enumerated in the last census. The use of Hindoo 
nomenclature is general. The bearded “fanatic” of Bengal 
will not hesitate to call his son after a hero of the Mahabharat. 
The synonyms of Krishna are as common among Mahomedans 
as among any Hindoo caste. The prefix or affix of Shekh, 
as the case may be, alone determines the identity of these 
Mahomedans from Hindoos of the same name, in the same or 
the neighbouring villages. 

The Musulmen of Bengal are as simple minded and un- 
fanatical a people as any class of our subjects in any part of 
India. Their purely passive force has been effaced in the 
popular imagination by the abortive activity of an extremely 
insignificant minority. They are the poorest and most 
ignorant members of the population. They have blended 
themselves irrevocably with the Brahminical and aboriginal 
associations of the country. They have lost the distinguishing 
attributes of the Mahomedan character. They never were 
anything other than spurious disciples of the — The 
Musulmen of the Punjab are a thoroughly orderly and in- 
dustrious people, who set an example throughout the whole 
of India for their conspicuous loyalty and decorous behaviour. 
They are among the best of our subjects in every respect. 
In no sense do they constitute a dangerous or unstable 
class ; and, although there may be in the Punjab, as in Bengal, 
a surface element of fanaticism, it is not widely spread. In 
other parts of India the Mahomedans are a comparatively 
unimportant section of the community. Their numerical 
insufficiency prevents their exercising any considerable in- 
fluence on the character or tendencies of the people. — 

In no part of India is there anything exceptional in une 
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position of Mahomedans as compared with other Eastern 
races. There is no reason for supposing that, from their 
religious or social attitude, they are more affected by the course 
of Towpue politics than their fellow subjects, who are either 
Hindoos or Boodhists. The warlike instincts of our Indian 
troops, of which we have recently heard so much, were kindled 
equally among all the soldiers of the army. There were 
more Sikhs and Goorkhas in the Indian contingent sent to 
Malta than Pathans. The stimulus of a religious fanaticism 
was not felt among those troops. The mutiny of 1857 was 
not instigated by Mahomedans; the Mahomedan and Hindoo 
sepoys fought side by side against the British. But be it 
senimahenel that England had hardly sheathed her sword in 
the scabbard, after a long and Soaks war in defence of the 
Moslem Turk, and that this consideration did not dissuade 
one Mahomedan sepoy from taking arms against the cham- 
pion of his religion. The Indian Musulmans evinced no 
gratitude to England then; they felt no sentiment of indig- 
nation at our policy of neutrality during the recent war; and 
they do not now partake of our enthusiasm in the prospect 
of interference in the affairs of Asiatic Turkey. They are 
passive and undisturbed by the tumultuous settlement of the 
complex interests of Armenia and Constantinople. And it 
it is well for England that it should be so. We may be 
thankful that the mass of the people are alike ignorant of 
and indifferent to the outcry of a small clique which endea- 
vours to excite the apathetic opinion of the country into 
action that might in a momont become treasonable, and en- 
danger the safety and prosperity of British rule. 





THE ARGYLESHIRE ELECTION. 


One of the most remarkable election contests that have 
taken place for years is over, and victory remains with the 
Liberal standards. By a majority of Three Hundred and 
Fifty-five votes Lord Colin Campbell, youngest son of the 
Duke of Argyll, steps intothe representative shoes of his brother, 
the Marquis of Lorne, who (to use a touching phrase in com- 
mon use with Scottish parsons when leaving a poorer for a 
fatter living) has been called to a “wider sphere of useful- 
ness” in Canada. It is next to impossible to estimate, with 
anything like exactitude, the significance of this Argyleshire 
verdict. Both sides have left nothing undone to secure 
victory so far as electioneering skill and activity could go. 
The fiery cross has been carried into well-nigh inaccessible 

lens and the tiniest islands where any elector was known to 
urk. The extraordinary physical conformation of the county 
has necessarily entailed on both candidates enormous toil and 
expense, during a contest which has lasted for a month. 
Every nerve has been strained. The great Whig Duke, on 
the one side, and the Tory “ lairds,”’ on the other, have tried 
conclusions with each other, and Maccallum More has crushed 
the revolt of his vassal chiefs. This is the first aspect of the 
contest. The Ducal family—Presbyterian Liberal, almost 
ascetic—is not popular with the easy-going, chiefly Episco- 
palian, generally Tory, invariably “stupid” lairds of the 
county of whom the late gigantic representative of Boston, 
Mr. Malcolm, of Poltalloch, the Conservative candidate, was 
a most favourable specimen. The revolt of the “ lairds”” was 
well planned, and, for a time, it seemed not improbable that 
they would carry the day. Many independent Liberal electors 
sneakingly co with them. Their efforts had a certain 
air of Liberalism. They were the barons in arms against another 
King John, exceptingalways that Argyll Rex wasevery way more 
respectable than they. But his very superiority did harm to his 
son’s candidature. Aristides the Just was never popular with 
the electors, and his Grace is a fearfully just man, especially 
to his tenants. On the other hand, “ Poltalloch,”’ whose 
estate is very extensive, is said to be in good repute with his 
neighbours, though, strange to say, the Liberal candidate 
seems to have polled better in the Poltalloch region than at 
Inverary, and vice versd. In this perverse world electioneering, 
like other prophets, have no honour in their own country. It 
is scarcely possible to draw from the circumstances any more 
conclusive moral. Landlord pressure was brought to bear by 
both sides with unscrupulous zeal; but, what with the 





awakening sense of independence among the clansmen and 
the security of the ballot, there is every reason to be. 
lieve that the zeal was not according to knowledge of 
the results. Votes, on the whole, appear to have been 
independently recorded. But, if the feudal influence of the 
house of Argyll availed Lord Colin Campbell little, his 
toric memories helped him a good deal. For many 
generations the heads of the house of Campbell have been the 
immoveable friends of civil and religious liberty, to the point 
of sacrificing life itself for the cause. Sharing the religions 
sentiments of the great body of the Scottish people, and in 
this respect differing widely from the nobility and gentry of 
Scotland generally, the Argylls never failed to come to the 


front as the sword and shield of the national faith in times of . - 


episcopal persecution and regal terrorism. * In Argyleshire 
these traditions are still vital, and the fact was well illus.’ 
trated in an election speech by the Rev. F. L. Robertson, one 
of the ablest ministers in the Established Church, who, 
alluding to the qualified adhesion of Lord Colin to the prin.' 
ciple of Church Establishments as compared with the un-! 
qualified protestations of his opponent in favour of the 
ecclesiastical status quo, declared that he would rather 
entrust an Argyll with the fate of the Church of his’ 
fathers, come weal, come woe, than he would “a lot of To 
Episcopal lairds, with whom it was a bit of party politics,”* 
If Lord Colin owes nothing to his father for his success, if 
cannot be doubted that he owes a good deal to his fathers. 
It is something, after all, to have had ancestors who were not 
merely great nobles but noble men. The good which men do 
is not “ oft interred with their bones.” But, if the Liberal 
candidate owed little to his father, he owed still less to his 
brother, the Governor-General of Canada. The Marquis of, 
Lorne, if the truth must be told, has done no good since he, 
became matrimonially allied with royalty. His Liberalism’ 
had dwindled down to almost nothing. In the House he and 
Mr. Malcolm were brother Jingoes. For long his votes on 
all important questions have represented the politics of the 
Court, and, in so far as they did so, misrepresented 
the Liberalism of Argyleshire. The county has prae- 
tically been represented in Parliament by the Princess 
Louise. He has shown none of the backbone of that 
intrepid ancestor who, when told by a termagant English 
Queen, incensed at the Porteous mob, that she would turn 
Scotland into a hunting field, coolly observed, “‘In that case, 
madam, I shall start for Scotland to get my hounds ready.” 
In truth, the later parliamentary conduct of the Marquis of 
Lorne, from the Liberal point of view, has been al ther 
unsatisfactory, being hardly less reprehensible than that of 
the eminent statesman from Dundee, “ Mr. Yeaman-Nayman,” 
as Punch has appropriately named him—who was recently 
“drummed out” of the party by Mr. Adam. Lord Colin’s 
refutationsof Jingo doctrines and Jingo practices in the course 
of the campaign were, however, so hearty and so incisive that 
the aberrations of his brother do not appear to have been visited 
on his head by the electors to any considerable extent. 

The “leading journal” in its Thursday’s issue was of 
opinion that the mighty wave of the Eastern Question was 
pretty well spent before it reached Argyleshire. Nothing 
could be less correct. The Eastern Question is as well under- 
stood in Argyleshire as in Printing House Square, and cer- 
tainly one conclusion to be drawn from the vote of Tuesday 
lastis that the electors of the county still practice what The 
Times used to preach—anti-Jingoism. If it had been said 
that the frenzy of Jingoism had not reached Argyleshire, 
nothing could have been truer. It has not, happily, affected 
any part of Scotland, thanks to the good sense and better 
education of the mass. Argyleshire condemns the Eastern 
policy of the Government exactly as Newcastle-under-Lyme 
has condemned it. In Argyleshire the verdict was, doubt- 
less, less direct than at Newcastle, by reason of the greater 
leugth of the contest, and the consequent importation of a mul- 
titude of side issues certain to crop up ina prolonged struggle. 
At the same time, it was the great topic kept before the elec- 
tors by the candidates, between whose politics there was not 
otherwise a great deal to choose. From the standpoint of 
thorough-going Liberalism the difference was comparatively 
imperceptible, the laird of Poltalloch undergoing much valu- 
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able “ education” of a liberalising kind as he proceeded with 
his canvass. Lord Colin will not disestablish, but may re- 
consider; Mr. Malcolm will never even reconsider. Like 
unto Cesar’s, his reason is in his own will; whereas Lord Colin 
somewhat gratuitously professed his entire confidence in the 
will of the people as his sole political guide, philosopher, and 
friend. His lordship is young, sanguine, and clever; but he will 
soon learn at St. Stephen’s, if he has not yet done so, that 
lordship is the trade lords must live by, however Liberal they 
may be. But, if both candidates were almost equally illiberal 
with regard to disestablisment, which, next to the Eastern 
Question, played the largest part in the canvass, Mr. Malcolm 
was at a decided disadvantage on such side ecclesiastical 
issues as Apostolic Succession and the Burials Bill. He was 
naturally at a loss to explain how he, a believer in Apostolic 
Succession, should be so irrevocably committed to the main- 
tenance of heretical Presbyterianism as the form of national 
worship in Scotland. It was clearly one of those things that 
“ no fellow can find out.” Neither could he make it at all 
clear why Presbyterians, whom he loved so much in Scotland 
in life, ought to be buried like dogs in England at death. 
Inconsistencies of this sort impress the average Scot much 
more than they would an ordinary English mind, and do great 
harm to a candidate, It was likewise against Mr. Malcolm 
that he had sat for eighteen years in Parliament without 
making a speech. “ Silence is golden,” no doubt ; but there are 
occasions, it may be presumed, in the course of so long a period, 
when even Mr. Carlyle might admit that it would not be 
altogether heinous for a legislator—it is hazardous to say 
how many inches over six feet in his stockings—to open his 
lips. Neither did the Conservative candidate improve his 
position by explaining that he was a man of deeds rather 
than speeches, and that, as a matter of fact, he had once 
risen in the House, and would have said something but for 
the intervention of the Speaker. This may be honest, but it 
is not electioneering. Colonel Malcolm is, nevertheless, evi- 
dently a “ good fellow,” and it cannot be said, on the whole, 
that he was an inefficient candidate. He made up, by his 
good nature, for his want of dialectic skill. His antagonist, 
on the other hand, though young in years, showed himself a 
master of fence and almost an orator. He owes his success, 
perhaps, as much to himself as to any other influence. The 
moderation of his Liberalism is his worst fault. It is the thing 
that the country wants, not the mere name or profession. 
The conclusion of the whole matter, so far as the Liberal 
party is concerned, is clear—fight every vacant seat, 


REORGANISATION IN WHITEHALL. 


The information recently announced in the papers of a new 
scheme of reorganisation which has just been carried out in 
the departments of the War Office and Admiralty is startling. 
If what seems is really meant, it means simply that at least 
half of the officials of these two large offices have been forced 
to retire. This, we have reason to believe, is exactly what 
has been done. Such a reduction as this, conducted on such 
a scale, is a bold step in the direction of reorganisation and 
casts into the shade altogether the modest efforts of Mr. 
Childers and Lord Cardwell. It has been left, in fact, toa 
Conservative Administration to carry out a scheme of reform 
in two of the largest offices of the State more bold, more 
thorough, and more genuinely effective than Sir James 
Graham ever dreamed of, or any of his successors in 
the pathway of administrative reform ever dared to at- 
tempt. Nothing we could venture to advocate could be 
more Radical, or more satisfactory, indeed, from a 
Radical point of view. If we have ever expressed the 
opinion that the public offices were over-manned, or too 
highly-manned, and might be reduced very largely, without 
injury to the service, we are compelled to admit that the pre- 
sent Administration has not only, in the most unequivocal 
way, endorsed our views, but given them a practical expres- 
sion beyond any reasonable expectation we could have formed. 
For the first time in the history of the Civil Service has com- 
pulsory removal from office been acted on, and for the first 
time has been broken down the barrier of privilege which has 


hitherto protected the civil servant in the possession of his 

seat, and taught him to regard admission to the service as a 
permanent provision for life. What has been done has, we 

do not hesitate to say, been well done. It is the legitimate 

outcome of the earnest efforts of Mr. Childers and Mr. 

Lowe in 1869; but they could hardly have anticipated 

that their immediate successors would have seconded and 

supported a policy which they themselves found such 

difficulty in applying. What they in a very moderate way 
attempted was denounced, we well remember, as a gross in- 
justice, as an effort to ruin the public service, and as a cruel,. 
overbearing attempt to gain a specious, if not spurious repu- 
tation for economy at the expense of honest, well-meaning 
members of the public service. Nothing of the kind is; how- 
ever, heard now. Probably there is discontent; but it is, we 
presume, not convenient to use it politically. Members of 
the public service are, we should imagine, almost as a neces- 
sary consequence of their existence, Conservative ; they are 
also, beyond a doubt, loyal. Hence, possibly, the extraordi- 
nary difference in the effect produced by the reform of 1869 
and that of 1878. Be this as it may, a great work has been 
done in aiming this direct blow ai personal privilege and so- 
called vested right in the public service, which we are glad to 
welcome from whatever party it may proceed. 

When we come to inquire into the meaning of this attack, 
the cause is not far to seek. For some time past rumours 
have been afloat that a determined effort was going to be 
made to apply the suggestions of the Civil Service Inquiry 
Commission, which are embodied in their Report of 1874, to 
several of the public departments. Nothing, however, was 
done, except to abolish a few small offices, of which little 
was known, or to amalgamate them with more im- 
portant posts. It would seem, however, that the War Office 
and Admiralty had, from the first, been selected, we 
will not say for distinction, but for experiment. It was 
weil known that the reforms effected by the late Admi- 
nistration had given rise to much discontent and to 
many memorials for relief. Stagnation of promotion and loss 
of prospects were harped upon, in the War Office, at least, 
by the greater portion of the official staff. Strong statements 
were made that faith had been broken, that the tacit contract 
made by the Government with its employés on entering the 
service had been broken, and that they had, in fact, in one 
way or another, been induced by false pretences to enter the 
Government service, only to find, after several years service, 
that their good education and high talents were ignored, or 
thrown away on work of the most routine and mechanical 


| character, and that, generally, they were the victims of an 


iniquitous and intolerable system. ‘To their surprise, most of 
their complaints received the sanction, if not the sym- 
pathy, of the Commission. They had called attention to 
a real blot, and a remedy has been not only admitted, 
but is now being applied. The permanent officials in 
these departments complained that their work was not suited 
to their capacities. And the Commissioners admit that “the 
mechanical and monotonous labour on which clerks must, 
under such circumstances, be so long and continuously em- 
ployed in offices where no division, or an inadequate division, 
of labour exists, does not, by any means, as a matter of course, 
fit them for discharging the duties of those higher posts in 
the service which involve responsibility, discretion, and power 
to direct work, and to deal with the outside public in such a 
manner as to uphold the credit and efficiency of their 
departments.” But, having admitted the validity of the 
complaint these officials had foreed into notice, the 
remedy proposed was hardly the one anticipated. They did 
not propose to promote all those who complained into posts 
where the work was better suited to their powers ; on the con- 
trary, the very basis of the reform they suggested was that 
these officials should be replaced by men of less intellectual 
capacity and on a lower scale of pay. They assented, in fact, 
to the complaint of the style of work on which the discon- 
tented class of officials was employed, and proposed a very 
commonplace remedy. And, from the point of view of 
the public interest, their proposal was wise. Mere increase 
of pay to appease discontent would have been only tem- 
porarily successful: and unnecessary promotion or fanci- 
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ful division of work could only have acted as a tem-|body. We cannot pretend to feel anything but the most 


porary expedient. What the Commission suggested was 


and class of officials employed ought to 


that the 
more ental determined by the work than was found to be 
the case. “ The real grievance,” as they report, is not that 


men do not get pay enough to satisfy the claims of legitimate 
aspiration, but that there were not posts enough in the ser- 
vice for men of such ability; and this “can only be met 
either by paying extravagantly for inferior work, which is, of 
course, out of the question, or by distinguishing the work 
and pay so that the mass of the inferior work may be en- 
trusted to a class of men to whom comparatively low salaries 
will be an object, and so that all those who do superior work 
may have a fair prospect of increase of pay and promo- 
tion.” Again, in regard to the rate of pay which they 
thought sufficient for the class of work complained of 
by the memorialists, they considered that it “should only 
exceed the rate fixed for similar work in the open market by 
such an amount as will attract to the public service the élite 
of thé class employed on similar work outside of it, that is, 
the élite of that class of persons by whom such situations 
would be valued as offering them better pay than they could 
otherwise obtain.” 

This explains, we believe, fairly the meaning of the reform 
which has been carried out in the Admiralty and War Office. 
Instead of meeting the discontent of well-educated officials, 
by allowing them to progress to the maximum salary obtain- 
able in a department, independently of the work done, or of 
trying by some fictitious means to make the work what it 
never could become, more suited to their capacities, 
the Civil Service Commission thought it preferable that 
such capacity, being stifled and useless in the public service, 
might with advantage be set free for more congenial work out- 
side the departments, and its place filled by more suitable 
stuff. No wonder that, in the endeavour to carry this into 
effect, surprise has been expressed and difficulty encountered. 
What the Commission suggested should be done amounted 
to no less onerous a task than the immicdiate retirement of 
half the permanent officials of the two departments experi- 
mented on, and the filling their places with anewclass. And, 
when it is considered that this has actually been done by a 
process which, if tardy, has been effective, and without 
any serious remonstrance, it says much for the tact 
and ability of those who were entrusted with the un- 
congenial task. But that it should have been done at all is a 
tribute to the efforts of those who, like ourselves, have urged, 
repeatedly and unwearyingly, that the Civil Service was over- 
manned and expensively manned, and that it was quite pos- 
sible, if the claims of interest and privilege and patronage 
could be withstood, for it to be more economically and effi- 
ciently administered. Mr. Smith, as First Lord of the Admi 
ralty, has set an example which will not easily be forgotten; 
and, in insisting on applying in his department the ordinary 
rules which apply to ordinary offices of business, he has 
finally broken a tradition which has hitherto baffled his pre- 
decessors and obstructed the most necessary reforms. 

The civil servant has thought that admission to the public 
service secured him, whether he were wanted or not, the night 
to a progressive salary at the cost of the country as long 
as he was able to write, and a pension when he could not. 
Having once obtained a seat in an obscure room of some more 
obscure office, he has hitherto claimed a vested right to be 
provided for for the rest of his life, whether he or his work 
were useful or not. The rest of the world, in whatever way 
it is employed, has to take its chance as to permanence of 
employment, and has to exert itself unceasingly, as a rule, to 
retain what it has contrived to obtain. In our own case, if 
the public does not require our services, in other words does 
not read us, or if our employers have any cause for dissatis- 
faction, we know well enough that our services will speedily 
be dispensed with. One body of men, however, has claimed 
for itself and its work, whether useful or useless, im- 
munity from the action of a universal law. It has been left 
to a Conservative Administration to sweep away such a delu- 
sion by introducing an Act giving the Government the power 
to enforce retirement in the Civil Service, and by making 
its first experiment on the most conservative branches of that 


cordial gratitude for what has been done. 





POOR PEOPLE’S BABIES. 


This being the season for discussing all sorts of topics 
which, in the busier months of the year, are kept out of the 
newspapers, the public may be grateful to a correspondent of 
The Times for having recalled attention to a subject of more 
than usual interest. Reminding us of the Act of Parliament 
(38 and 39 Vic., cap. 60), which provides that no greater sum 
than 61. shall be paid by any society or company on a policy 
of insurance effected on the life of any infant who dies under 
the age of five, he complains that the purpose of the Act has 
failed, and that young children, if not killed by their parents 
or guardians for the sake of their insurance, are, at any rate, 
allowed to die quite as plentifully as ever, and he urges that, 
in order to take every chance of temptation out of the way, 
infant life insurance should be altogether forbidden, and what 
is known as endowment assurance encouraged in its stead. 
As regards the latter point, of course, he is right. It is on 
every ground much better that a working man with a young 
family should invest a few pence, or even a shilling or two, 
every week, in order to secure 15l. or 201. with which to 
apprentice each of his boys to a useful trade, if they live to 
be fourteen or so, than that his spare money should be spent 
in making sure of a “respectable” burial for them if they 
die in infancy. In the one case there is as strong an induce- 
ment to keep the boys alive, as there can be in the other to 
let them die. We fear, however, that we shall have to wait 
a long time for the working classes to show as much prudence 
as this, and people a little higher up in the world will have 
to set them the example. In the meanwhile the question 
remains, whether the practice of insuring against an infant’s 
death really promotes infant mortality to such an extent as 
to justify the Legislature in prohibiting it? This is a ques- 
tion about which it is easy to theorise over much, but which 
a well-organised committee of inquiry ought to have no great 
difficulty in settling. It is, in fact, only a matter of statistics. 
If, by looking into the facts in representative districts, or 
throughout the country, it can be proved, as amateur philan- 
thropists and medical men often assert, that “ life-insured” 
infants die sooner than other children placed in similar cir- 
cumstances, then it is the clear duty of a government that 
undertakes to watch over the community with a paternal eye 
to check this source of mischief with at least as much zeal as 
it shows in clearing out foul drains and making people empty 
their dustbins.~ But, till that point is decided, it is hardly 
worth while to consider whether the third-rate insurance 
offices, and their like, or their customers, make most profit in 
gambling over the lives of babies; or whether it is praise- 
worthy or contemptible in a labouring man to think it 
supremely important, and worth more sinking of lucky pence 
than anything else, that he should make it quite certain that 
his offspring when they die shall be handsomely buried instead 
of being unceremoniously disposed of by “ the parish.” 

There are broader considerations growing out of this sub- 
ject, however, about which there is no need that we should 
wait for statisticians to enlighten us. The mere fact that 
vast numbers of people think it necessary or expedient that 
they should insure their children against the chance of 
being buried like paupers, and the mere suspicion that this 
insurance, once effected, tempts the parents to let their chil- 
dren die off as quickly as they can, so as to save the weekly 
premiums, and make as much profit as possible out of the 
paltry sum allowed for burial expenses, would be a startling 
revelation, were not most people already quite familiar with 
the cheapness in which infant life is generally held among 
the poorer classes. We refuse to believe that, except in very 
rare cases, too exceptional for any forethought of the law to 
provide against, parents wilfully get rid of their babies for 
the sake of the money to be obtained from the insurance 
offices ; but it is likely enough that the knowledge that there 
is a little money to come in will often greatly relieve the 
sorrow with which a child’s death is regarded, and even, half 
unconsciously, hasten it on. A sickly child is a great expense, 
and requires not only physic but dainty food and constant 
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attendance to keep it alive. If there were the prospect of a 
costly funeral, or of the disgrace of a pauper burial to be 
faced, the father would be encouraged to spend eve penny 
at his disposal, and the mother to think nothing ot her own 
fatigue, in doing the best they could for their little one. On 
the other hand, when it is known that, if the infant dies, the 

resent expenses will be reduced, and no future cost will 
be incurred, something more than the ordinary amount of 
parental affection is needed to crush the feeling that it is just 
as well to “allow Providence to have its way,” and to “let the 
brat go.” There is all the difference in the world between 
killing people and letting them die ; and in poor folks’ houses 
the babies crowd up so much, and are altogether so much 
more in the way than in families where there are separate 
nurseries and servants to look after them, that we fear the 
“letting them die” is often hardly looked upon as a crime at 
all. In this way, there can be small doubt, the custom of 
infant life assurance promotes carelessness and callousness, 
and so causes much mischief. The mattér ought to be looked 
into ; and, if the law needs amending, the thing cannot be done 
too promptly. - - 

But no mere change in the law can be expected to make 
much change in the death rate of infants or in the value set 
by most poor people on their babies’ lives. Thatcan only be 
done by the gradual planting in the popular mind of a higher 
morality than now generally prevails. As long as there are 
more babies in the world, or, at any rate, in such well filled 
portions of the world as our own country, than there is com- 
fortable room for, it is certain that babies will be too cheap 
for much account to be taken of them; and that in a great 
many houses they are too cheap now is a fact too plain to be 
honestly denied. However affectionately they may be re- 
garded by their parents, especially when there are only one or 
two of them, they are seriously in the way; and, as their num- 
ber increases without the rooms in which they are to roll about 
becoming larger, or the means of furnishing them with food and 
clothing at all increasing, the difficulty of properly provid- 
ing for them grows immensely. It needs a much stronger faith 
than is common nowadays to believe in the old adage that 
“when God makes mouths he finds food for them ;” or, if it 
be still believed in, it is with the very mischievous corollary 
that, God having sent the mouths, it is also his duty, rather 
than the parents’, to find the food. Itis in the most devout 
families that this indirect infanticide is most common. Among 
pious folk, duly resigned to the inscrutable will of Pro- 
vidence, it is held a Christian duty meekly to submit to the 
scourgings of the over-ruling power; and these scourgings 
among poor people generally take the shape of over-crowded 
and unhealthy homes, scant food and bad nurture, of which 
the children are, of course, the chief victims, while, when the 
miserable victims die off, Providence is thanked for its mer- 
ciful dispensation, and no time is lost in filling up the gaps in 
the family circle. This may be an orthodox creed, but it is 
quite as reprehensible and injurious to society as the behaviour 
of those other parents, married or unmarried, who adopt more 
straightforward methods of getting rid of their superfluous 
offspring. In all cases alike, where a family contains more 
children than their parents can well bring up, there isa 
blunting of parental feelings, and a negiect of parental obli- 
gations, that differs only in degree from infanticide; and baby- 
killing, active or passive, will continue to be plentiful among 
us, with or without the aid of infant-life insurance societies, 
until people have learnt that they have no right to become 
parents unless they can reasonably expect to be able to 
bring up their children in health and comfort, and until they 
are courageous enough to act up to their knowledge. 





HELLS. 


Racing men will hardly be astonished at the scandals which 
have recently been unearthed by correspondents to contem- 
poraries, on the subject of the existence of gambling “ hells ” 
at Brighton during the continuance of the Sussex racing 
meetings. Such establishments may even flourish at other 
periods of the Brighton season, besides that during which 
the attractions of Goodwood, Brighton and Lewes races fill 
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the south coast watering places. As a standing dish during 
the race weeks we have known them for years. The Mayor 
and Corporation of Brighton affect to discredit the tales that 
are told of the plunder of the unwary in these dens of ini- 
quity, and even pretend altogether to disbelieve their ex- 
istence at any time. The local police ingenuously assert that 
they have never heard of such goings on; in fact, if we were 
to believe the reports and opinions of the authorities of 
Brighton, chicken-hazard is as unknown in that place as 
the dodo, and roulette exists only in the heated imagination of 
the intemperate. But habitués of the betting ring, and others 
whose faces are well known in the sporting world, will not be 
slow to admit that, however unknown those places may be 
to those whose business it is to enforce the law and to pro- 
tect the public against such evils, they can easily find their 
way to them, even the first night of their arrival in the place. 
And not only the habitués, but also any likely-looking green- 
horn who may atees to be lounging on the steps of the 
Grand or the Bedford, in evening dress, after 11 p.m., will 
have little difficulty in hearing of what is going on, and of 
obtaining a quiet invitation to enter the precincts, from one 
of the many “ bonnets” who are in the pay of the proprietors. 
Once within the portals, he will find ample opportunities for 
easing himself of any superfluous cash of which he may be 
possessed. In an outer room a roulette table stands, the 
croupier chanting his refrain, “‘ Make your game, gentlemen ; 
any time while the ball is rolling !” an inner room there 
is more quiet. There some dozen and a half players sit 
round a table which is covered with a marked cloth, 
while, perhaps, twice as many are standing and looking 
on at the game of chicken-hazard. Two croupiers sit 
at the centre of one of the broader sides of thetable. No 
money is on the cloth ; but black and white counters are 
bought from the “ bank,” and are promptly exchanged again 
for cash by those who hold them when they cease to play. 
There is a dice-box, which is passed round the way of the 
sun, and as each sitter receives it in his turn, he is entitled to 
call his main, and to back himself “in” or “ out;” so long 
as he throws successfully, the “castor” retains the box; 
when he fails, he passes it to his left-hand neighbour. The 
non-castors employ themselves, if they so will, by backing 
the “in” or the “out,” and by staking their counters accord- 
ingly upon the respective divisions on the cloth. They can 
also take or lay the odds upon the cast at certain stages of 
the game. The silent and business-like air of this room con- 
trasts with the noisier play at the roulette table; there is here 
no clatter of the rolling ball, and the lighter rattle of the 
dice,and the muffled rap of the box upon the cloth, with the 
voice of the castor as he calls his main, or of the croupier as 
he repeats the game to the players, are the only sounds 
heard. One counter, representing a sovereign, is the lowest 
stake allowed, and, in an hour or two, thousands may be won 
and lost at the game. 

This is no uncommon picture. Except that the establish- 
ment is ostensibly private, and supposed to be unknown to 
the police, it is “ Grockford’s” over again, upon a smaller 
scale. And itis not only in Sussex that such a scene may be 
witnessed ; at York this week, and at Doncaster next month, 
the same game will be going on, and prospering. We 
read in the police reports of this week that a raid has been 
made by the police upon a gaming house frequented by Jews 
of the lower orders, in Whitechapel; also, the other day, a 
betting house keeper near the Edgware-road was heavily 
fined for receiving money on deposit for bets. Yet these 
more aristocratic gaming houses are unmolested, though, as 
said before, the entrée to them is almost as simple as that to 
the Argyll Rooms. There are also betting houses, for 
ready money betting (quite distinct from such lawful 
places as Tattersall’s and the Victoria), frequented by well 
dressed persons, and lying within hail of the Hay- 
market, where, under the nominal cover of the trade of a 
tobaconist or some such business, bookmakers carry on a 
flourishing calling. The doors are open, and any well-dressed 
man, whose general bearing disarms susp:cion, can obtain 
a sight of the bookmaker’s list of betting prices on this or that 
race, and can make a bet if he will, staking his money. One 
of these houses has been flourishing for more than fifteen 
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years ; its proprietor is worth his tens of thousands, and is a 
well-known owner of race horses; it is needless to say that 
he carries on his business with strict integrity, else it would 
soon cease to exist. Though no stranger but the bettor 7 
be in the shop where the bet is made and the money staked, 
the winnings, if the venture proves successful, are as safe as 
if lodged in the Bank of England. No betting house can long 
flourish unless its dealings are conducted with integrity ; and, 
unless the trade is brisk, the risk in the infringement of the 
law is not sufficiently covered to make the business worth the 
candle. But, from all that has been lately written by corre- 
spondents with regard to Brighton hells, these latter estab- 
lishments do not seem always to combine even common 
honesty with their calling. We hear of hocussing and drugging 
unwary strangers, and of the victims finding themselves, on 
recovering consciousness, liable upon their signatures to 
divers cheques and bills of exchange of which they have but 
dim recollections. We confess that the hells which we have 
surreptitiously visited in our time have always struck us as 
being conducted with fairness, except on one occasion, some 
seven years ago, where there was an imputation of an unfair 
cloth, or of loaded dice—we forget which—being used by a 
proprietor of a hell at Doncaster; a general scrimmage then 
ensued, and the suspicious cloth was borne off in triumph by 
a well-known gentleman rider. 

If it now appears that some of the hell-keepers who fre- 
quent all the principal race meetings, combine the practice 
of hocussing and robbing their victims, with the ordinary 
illegitimate trade of gambling, there is more reason than 
ever that the police should be compelled to interfere and 
to stop the practice. We say “compelled,” because we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe in the coincidence of 
the police being always “ ignorant” of the goings on of 
the aristocratic hells and betting houses, while the misdeeds 
of plebeian establishments are periodically brought by them 
to light. It used to be said that a sheriffs’ officer could 
seldom see a debtor who was “ wanted,” if two sovereigns 
were placed, one on each eye of the hunter of men. The 
Druscovitch episode of last year showed us that a terrible 
amount of venality does exist in the police force; and it is 
common talk among racing men that the police are paid to be 
ignorant of the whereabouts of the “swell” gaming and bet- 
ting houses. Any habitué of night houses some eighteen 
years ago will easily remember the notorious den which 
was kept by “ Kate Hamilton,” and how farcical the perio- 
dical police entries of that place were. It is needless to say 
that the house had no license for the sale of liquors; its 
existence was so public that the police could not well pretend 
totally to be unaware of it; but they conducted their perio- 
dical visits to it with strict fairness to the wary proprietress 
who ruled behind the bar. They did not pocket her fees and 
then betray her ; there was such a thing as “ honour” even in 
dishonesty and in the reception of black mail, and the 
income from the latter was too good for faith not to 
be kept. When the police arrived at the outer door, 
the “ police bell” was rung, so as to sound in the drinking 
saloons. In two minutes all bottles and glasses are stowed 
under sofas, or behind the counters. Meantime, the inspector 
and his men would patiently wait. When the “coast was 
clear” they would stalk in in file, glance round the room, 
take good care to make no invidious search, and, seeing no 
liquor, would return in a minute or two whence they came. 
Other “ night houses” were, in later years, contact on the 
same principle ; until the Early Closing Act made the game 
no longer playable with ordinary hopes of safety. Only 
eight years ago or less, the town hall at Doncaster used to 
be unblushingly let out not only as a “subscription room” 
for the race week, but also for the purposes of a hell. The 
municipal authorities were too wise in their generation to 
interfere with a trade which conduced so much to the pros- 
perity of the town. The police never entered the portals 
while play went on, and would good-naturedly direct 
any stranger to the place; where, on receipt of a 
nominal introduction, he could pay his guinea, and 
become a subscriber for the season. “The scandal was, at 
last, shown up by Land and Water. The next year 
twe or three officious London detectives essayed a raid on the 
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town hall tables on their own account; but they had no 


instructions from head-quarters, nor did the local police sup. 
port them. They got roughly handled, and to retire, 


No one was summoned for the assault, nor for the gaming, 
as far as we are aware. However, it was plain that it was no 
longer safe to make the town hall a public gaming resort ; so. 
since that date Doncaster hells have been nominally private 
and open only to the initiated. Untilthe police are forced to 
open their eyes, there are few cases in which they will do so, 
for the simple reason that it pays them better to preserve a judi- 
cious blindness in the absence of direct instructions from head. 
quarters. Even then they are often strictly conscientious 
towards those who haveso long paid them black mail, and take 
care to convey a hint of the impending danger ; much as Meikle- 
john and his colleagues did to Benson and his gang. The 
raid then falls harmless, and the invading constables only find 
a mare’s nest. Publicity by the Press is the only sound 
remedy for what isa scandal not only to public morality, but 
also to our municipal authorities, and to the police force. 


THE MISERIES OF COMING HOME. 


If there be one thing which can console the average Briton 
during his enforced absence from his home, it is the blissful 
knowledge that, try how they may, the members of his family 
cannot prolong his exile beyond the orthodox twenty-eight 
days. He, good easy man, never desired to leave his resi- 
dence at Clapham or in Bedford-square; he was content to 
arrive from the City in time for his six o’clock dinner ; to dis- 
cuss the wine which he had himself laid down, and which he 
knew to be all that the juice of the grape should be. After his 
comfortable repast, and if there should happen to be a few 
gentlemen of about his own age and of exactly his own 
opinions, who were inclined for a rubber of short whist, with 
a little refreshment calculated to counteract the acidity of © 
their claret during the evening, why so much the better ; but, 
if either he or his neighbours were averse to cards, there were 
the light volumes of Gibbon, and the sprightly works of 
Hume, both so sadly neglected during a_ hard-worked 
youth, to be toiled, and as likely as not slumbered over. 
A man, however, who is absolute master in his family 
is one certainly to be feared, and, in nine cases out 
of ten, to be suspected. With him there is no claret, 
no City talk, no short whist for mamma and the girls. 
We need hardly mention the sons of the family; for, 
thanks to the praiseworthy efforts of those stern moralists, 
the Middlesex Magistrates and the starters of modern 
proprietary clubs, young men have little trouble in pass- 
ing a congenial evening; and the female element as the 
summer passes on more or less revolts against the state 
of existence in which the head and male branches find se 
little to object. It is not by any 
rence during the early weeks of July for the gentlemen, when 
they enter the drawing room for the indispensable evening 
tea and coffee, to find their feminine relatives deeply engaged 
in literature foreign to the familiar three volumed novel and 
the engrossing miscellany of Myra. Matilda, who would be 
puzzled to tell how much nine times twenty-seven make, has 
mastered from ‘Bradshaw’ the entire system of con- 
tinental railways. Jane, with the license allowed to a 
favourite daughter, has discovered and ostentatiously reads 
aloud that the waters of St. Kiddatz are marvellously benefi- 
cial to middle-aged gentlemen with a tendency towards 
podagra; and Emily, from the pages of the Empress news- 
paper, is relating to her mother the experiences of a lady 
correspondent who has just “done” Paris, the Rhine, the 
Black Forest, Saxon Switzerland, the Austrian Tyrol, the 
Italian lakes, Jerusalem, Madagascar, and the Pacific 
Coast for considerably less money than a fortnight’s 
stay at Sheerness-on-Sea had cost her in the previous year. 
If the head of the family be a good-natured man, one easily 
umposed upon, and with a banking balance which does 
not contrast unfavourably with that of last year, his 
doom is sealed. The first of August sees him, deny- 
ing that there is any moral wrong in suicide, on the 
deck of a pitching packet ; and from that day until the month 
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is up, his life is one of misery. He is compelled to ascend 
mountains which he cannot es te, to eat foreign food 
which he loathes, to drink the light wines of the country which 
he hates, and all the time to be made unmistakeably mind- 
ful of the fact that the women of his household are suffering 
unexampled miseries for his sake and his sake only. If they 
go, as most people do go nowadays, to Swiss or German 
baths, it is simply for the sake of “dear Papa;” and dear 
Papa is deluged, both externally and internally, with the 
most nauseous of mineral waters, while his wife is making 
acquaintance with sister English women whom he does not 
approve of, while one daughter is nightly languishing in 
the arms of that experienced waltzer the Count Von Ochse 
whom he believes to be a Russian spy, and another is full of 
“le cher Baron,’ whom he regards as a common pickpocket 
and a man with whom his spoons would be in danger. More 
closely than did ever whipped urchin watch the lessening 
notches in the holiday stick, does he count the decreasing 
number of days which separate him from his home; and, when 
the four-days-old Times arrives, the portentous stock and 
share list in its outer sheet is to his hungry eyes what the 
‘Ranz des Vaches was wont to be to the weary ears of the 
exiled Swiss. And be paterfamilias a bold man and resolute, 
even then he stands too much in awe of his neighbours’ voices 
not to go somewhere during the monthcalled his holiday; and, 
if he succeed in avoiding the Scylla of the Continent, it is but 
for the Charybdis of the seaside. There it is pleasant enough 
for all but him. Friends are wonderfully soon made by his 
family. However small the place may be, it is certain to 
contain, or to borrow from more pretentious neighbours, an 
indifferent band which can discourse the popular airs of the 
season before last both out of time and out of tune. Still, its 
weekly or eee rformance is a rallying point where what 
little local scandal there may be comes to a head. And there 
are parties formed for ienletae through the regular excur- 
sions; for boating and fishing, for geological research, and for 
the exhumation of the celebrated ferns of the district. To all 
this the head of the family is a stranger. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the mention of the very word “ excursion” 
causes the ordinary Englishman who is over twenty-five to 
shudder. To by far the great majority of men unaccustomed 
to sea life deep-sea fishing means sitting, cold and miserable, 
in a small boat which lops and chops with every wave; a 
Barer during which hardened ruffians called boatmen pro- 
uce from ill-smelling receptacles loathsome objects the 
denominate bait; a period during which one sits with a hard, 
wet cord cutting one’s hand ; a period during which the mind 
vacantly wonders which will first fall before the day’s unut- 
terable agony—itself or the body. The practical study of 
geology involves clambering, and consequent falls over 
sharp-pointed rocks; the geological hammer falls as fre- 
quently as not on the wielder’s fingers, and the geological 
specimens have a partiality for flying imto their ane 
tor’s eye well-nigh insurmountable. He feels that the spec- 
tacle of a middle-aged gentleman grubbing in damp moss for 
wretched weeds is too ridiculous to be entertained for a 
moment; bathing he does not care for, and believes would do 
him harm; and, as for taking a boat and going out into deep 
water for a swim, he would as soon navigate a balloon. So he 
loafs about ; he probably smokes more than is good for him ; 
very pena he meets with fellow-sufferers, and with them 
he falls in the afternoon into a pernicious habit of drinking 
more sherry and bitters than are good for him. But through- 
out he is borne up in his misery; he is consoled in his afflic- 
tion by the thought that purgatory is not an everlasting state, 
and that day by day there are approaching eleven months of 
tolerable bliss. . 

To exchange the squalor of a seaside lodging for the com- 
fortable appointments of one’s own house; to be freed from 
the slow torture of a monotonous routine of tough, dry 
mutton, of sodden, waxy potatoes, of aged, sinewy fowls, 
and return to the delicate touch of an experienced cook; 
to turn one’s back upon the misery of a half-furnished 
bedroom, whose chairs were for ever breaking, whose table 
was always unsteady, and in whose bed were said to lurk, ard 
said not without reason, several curious examples of the wuler 
trritans ; to turn one’s back upon such a scene, and look forward 





to the cleanliness and order with which a well-to-do man’s 
sleeping apartment is arranged, has a most soothing influence 
upon the traveller when the days of his holiday are numbered. 
As his cab rolls from the railway terminus to his home, the 
fog-filled, muddy streets seem to bear a look of welcome ; 
forgotten are unreasonable officials, impertinent flymen, ex- 
tortionate landladies; home is at last in sight. far, at 
least, the misery of the annual exodus has almost entirely 
affected the man; now do the woman’s troubles commence 
and continue. The house was to have been painted in the 
family’s absence—certainly, painted it has been. It was to 
have been done “artistically”—a chocolate red for the first 
floor, and above a delicate nch grey. This would have 
created admiration and envy in the hearts of the neighbour- 
hood. The feelings excited by the decorator, who, in the 
gaiety of his heart, has substituted a bright scarlet for the 
low-toned red, and a vivid blue for the scarcely Se 
grey, are to be plainly seen in the interesting, humorous, 
though scarcely complimentary grafiti with which the youth 
of the neighbourhood have touched up the painter’s master- 
iece. And inside the familiar rooms again, once more at 
ome, what a Job’s list of troubles to come is discerned! The 
builders, who should have been out of the house a fortnight 
back, are plainly still in possession; this a communica- 
tive Abigail—with that love of imparting evil tidin 
with which the class is so strongly imbued—gladly tells 
the home-comers is due to the kitchen boiler having burst, 
in a most unaccountable manner, the day before yesterday. 
A momentary sniff, and you are informed that the servants 
are like to have died of typhoid fever, so bad the drains were ; 
but the local builder has taken them all up, and will have 
them perfectly right in a fortnight’s time. A slip, and 
an phiedaitan is at once offered that it is entirely cook’s 
fault, who would superintend the laying of the carpets. And 
paterfamilias hears, with a grim sadness, that all the carpets 
in the house have been put down without any Pe r beneath 
them, and must come up again to-morrow. there are 
other trifles discovered immediately, or found out in the first 


week at home. Two of the Venetian globes belonging to the 


drawing-room chandelier have been broken, the glasses over 
the water-colours in the study are cracked, there is a chip as 
big as your hand in the marble mantelpiece, intermediate 
sma of your favourite books have disap , and a bit 
of blue Nankin, for which a connoisseur, and no extravagant 
one, offered you two hundred pounds in the spring, is dis- 
played in atoms ona tray. Have the servants done nothing 
during the month save live on their board wages, and 
entertain their friends at social réwnions in your kitchen, 
and, as likely as not, your drawing-room? ‘To your sorrow, 
they have! They regularly wound up the dining- 
room clock, until one night there was a sort of click; 
and you know that a time-keeper, the accuracy of which you 
believed in more than that of the Horse Guards clock, 
will not grace your room for some considerable time. The 
took great pains in cleaning the pictures and bronzes, ti 
the frames of the former have by means of me and water 
been converted from the hue of gold into a deadened black, 
and your bronze—an admirable replica of Leonardo di Vinci, 
the dull tone of which was pronounced so good—has been 
so thoroughly scrubbed that the noses of the peoree shine 
out with a strong clear light in the darkness. ey have also 
carefully dusted and arranged your library,and a momentary 
look shows hours, if not days, of work before you. Dusted the 
books may have been, but in the arranging 0 them a volume 
of Clarissa Harlowe has got amongst the series of Carlyle, 
the works of Hone are mingled with Cruden’s ‘ Concordance’ 
and Rapin’s ‘History of England,’ and ‘ Walpole’s Letters’ 
are alternated with Mrs. Behn’s novels. Add to the miseries 
of coming back the ounG of those letters which were not 
thought worth while being forwarded—the forgotten bills of 
tradesmen; the epistles from fallen relations, begging for one 
more help ; the black-edged envelopes, which contain black- 
edged cards, telling of one more fricnd’s death ; the business 
Ictters which vex and harrass ; the social letters which worry 
and arnoy. Think of all the miseries of coming home, and 
be not astonished that so often the remark of the home. 
comers is, “ What fools we were to have gone !” 
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years ; its proprietor is worth his tens of thousands, and is a 
well-known owner of race horses; it is needless to say that 


he carries on his business with strict integrity, else it would 
soon cease to exist. Though no stranger but the bettor ma 


be in the shop where the bet is made and the money staked, 
the winnings, if the venture proves successful, are as safe as 
if lodged in the Bank of England. No betting house can long 
flourish unless its dealings are conducted with integrity ; and, 
unless the trade is brisk, the risk in the infringement of the 
law is not sufficiently covered to make the business worth the 


candle. But, from all that has been lately written by corre- 
spondents with regard to Brighton hells, these latter estab- 


lishments do not seem always to combine even common 
honesty with their calling. We hear of hocussing and drugging 
unwary strangers, and of the victims finding themselves, on 
recovering consciousness, liable upon their signatures to 
divers cheques and bills of exchange of which they have but 


dim recollections. We confess that the hells which we have 
surreptitiously visited in our time have always struck us as 
being conducted with fairness, except on one occasion, some 
seven years ago, where there was an imputation of an unfair 
cloth, or of loaded dice—we forget which—being used by a 
proprietor of a hell at Doncaster; a general scrimmage then 
ensued, and the suspicious cloth was borne off in triumph by 
a well-known gentleman rider. 

If it now appears that some of the hell-keepers who fre- 
quent all the principal race meetings, combine the practice 
of hocussing and robbing their victims, with the ordinary 


illegitimate trade of gambling, there is more reason than 
ever that the police should be compelled to interfere and 
to stop the practice. We say “compelled,” because we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe in the coincidence of 
the police being always “ ignorant” of the goings on of 
the aristocratic hells and betting houses, while the misdeeds 


of plebeian establishments are periodically brought by them 
to light. It used to be said that a sheriffs’ officer could 
seldom see a debtor who was “ wanted,” if two sovereigns 
were placed, one on each eye of the hunter of men. The 
Druscovitch episode of last year showed us that a terrible 
amount of venality does exist in the police force; and it is 
common talk among racing men that the police are paid to be 
ignorant of the whereabouts of the “ swell” gaming and bet- 
ting houses. Any habitué of night houses some eighteen 
years ago will easily remember the notorious den which 
was kept by “ Kate Hamilton,” and how farcical the perio- 
dical police entries of that place were. It is needless to say 
that the house had no license for the sale of liquors; its 
existence was so public that the police could not well pretend 
totally to be unaware of it; but they conducted their perio- 
dical visits to it with strict fairness to the wary proprictress 
who ruled behind the bar. They did not pocket her fees and 
then betray her ; there was such a thing as “ honour” even in 
dishonesty and in the reception of black mail, and the 
income from the latter was too good for faith not to 
be kept. When the police arrived at the outer door, 
the “ police bell” was rung, so as to sound in the drinking 
saloons. In two minutes all bottles and glasses are stowed 
under sofas, or behind the counters. Meantime, the inspector 
and his men would patiently wait. When the “coast was 
clear” they would stalk in in file, glance round the room, 
take good care to make no invidious search, and, seeing no 
liquor, would return in a minute or two whence they came. 
Other “night houses” were, in later years, Contested on the 
same principle ; until the Early Closing Act made the game 
no longer playable with ordinary hopes of safety. Only 
eight years ago or less, the town hall at Doncaster used to 
be unblushingly let out not only as a “ subscription room” 
for the race week, but also for the purposes of a hell. The 
municipal authorities were too wise in their generation to 
interfere with a trade which conduced so much to the pros- 
perity of the town. The police never entered the portals 
while play went on, and would good-naturedly direct 
any stranger to the place; where, on receipt of a 
nominal introduction, he could pay his guinea, and 
become a subscriber for the season. The scandal was, at 
iast, shown up by Land and Water. The next year 
twe or three oflicious London detectives essayed a raid on the 
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town hall tables on their own account; but they had no 


instructions from head-quarters, nor did the local police sup. 
port them. They got roughly handled, and to retire, 


No one was summoned for the assault, nor for the gaming, 
as far as we are aware. However, it was plain that it was no 
longer safe to make the town hall a public gaming resort ; go. 
since that date Doncaster hells have been nominally private 
and open only to the initiated. Untilthe police are forced to 
open their eyes, there are few cases in which they will do go, 
for the simple reason that it pays them better to preserve a judi- 
cious blindness in the absence of direct instructions from head. 
quarters. Even then they are often strictly conscientious 
towards those who have so long paid them black mail, and take 
care to convey a hint of the impending danger ; much as Meikle- 
john and his colleagues did to Benson and his gang. The 
raid then falls harmless, and the invading constables only find 
a mare’s nest. Publicity by the Press is the only sound 
remedy for what isa scandal not only to public morality, but 
also to our municipal authorities, and to the police force. 


THE MISERIES OF COMING HOME. 


If there be one thing which can console the average Briton 
during his enforced absence from his home, it is the blissful 
knowledge that, try how they may, the members of his family 
cannot prolong his exile beyond the orthodox twenty-eight 
days. He, good easy man, never desired to leave his resi- 
dence at Clapham or in Bedford-square; he was content to 
arrive from the City in time for his six o’clock dinner ; to dis- 
cuss the wine which he had himself laid down, and which he 
knew to be all that the juice of the grape should be. After his 
comfortable repast, and if there should happen to be a few 
gentlemen of about his own age and of exactly his own 
opinions, who were inclined for a rubber of short whist, with 
a little refreshment calculated to counteract the acidity of - 
their claret during the evening, why so much the better ; but, 
if either he or his neighbours were averse to cards, there were 
the light volumes of Gibbon, and the sprightly works of 
Hume, both so sadly neglected during a_hard-worked 
youth, to be toiled, and as likely as not slumbered over. 
A man, however, who is absolute master in his family 
is one certainly to be feared, and, in nine cases out 
of ten, to be suspected. With him there is no claret, 
no City talk, no short whist for mamma and the girls. 
We need hardly mention the sons of the family; for, 
thanks to the praiseworthy efforts of those stern moralists, 
the Middlesex Magistrates and the starters of modern 
proprietary clubs, young men have little trouble in pass- 
ing a congenial evening; and the female element as the 
summer passes on more or less revolts against the state 
of existence in which the head and male branches find se 
little to object. It is not by any means a rare occur- - 
rence during the early weeks of July for the gentlemen, when 
they enter the drawing room for the indispensable evenin 
tea and coffee, to find their feminine relatives deeply comet 
in literature foreign to the familiar three volumed novel and 
the engrossing miscellany of Myra. Matilda, who would be 
puzzled to tell how much nine times twenty-seven make, has 
mastered from ‘Bradshaw’ the entire system of con- 
tinental railways. Jane, with the license allowed to a 
favourite daughter, has discovered and ostentatiously reads 
aloud that the waters of St. Kiddatz are marvellously benefi- 
cial to middle-aged gentlemen with a tendency towards 
podagra; and Emily, from the pages of the Empress news- 
paper, is relating to her mother the experiences of a lady 
correspondent who has just “done” Paris, the Rhine, the 
Black Forest, Saxon Switzerland, the Austrian Tyrol, the 
Italian lakes, Jerusalem, Madagascar, and the Pacific 
Coast for considerably less money than a fortnight’s 
stay at Sheerness-on-Sea had cost her in the previous year. 
If the head of the family be a good-natured man, one easily 
unposed upon, and with a banking balance which does 
not contrast unfavourably with that of last year, his 
doom is sealed. The first of August sees him, deny- 
ing that there is any moral wrong in suicide, on the 
deck of a pitching packet ; and from that day until the month 
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is up, his life is one of misery. He is compelled to ascend 
mountains which he cannot emarenanes to eat foreign food 
which he loathes, to drink the light wines of the country which 
he hates, and all the time to be made unmistakeably mind- 
ful of the fact that the women of his household are suffering 
unexampled miseries for his sake and his sake only. If they 
go, as most people do go nowadays, to Swiss or German 
baths, it is simply for the sake of “dear Papa ;” and dear 
Papa is deluged, both externally and internally, with the 
most nauseous of mineral waters, while his wife is making 
acquaintance with sister English women whom he does not 
approve of, while one daughter is nightly languishing in 
the arms of that experienced waltzer the Count Von Ochse 
whom he believes to be a Russian spy, and another is full of 
“le cher Baron,’ whom he regards as a common pickpocket 
and a man with whom his spoons would be in danger. More 
closely than did ever whipped urchin watch the lessening 
notches in the holiday stick, does he count the decreasing 
number of days which separate him from his home; and, when 
the four-days-old Times arrives, the te stock and 
share list in its outer sheet is to his hungry eyes what the 
‘Ranz des Vaches was wont to be to the weary ears of the 
exiled Swiss. And be paterfamilias a bold man and resolute, 
even then he stands too much in awe of his neighbours’ voices 
not to go somewhere during the monthcalled his holiday; and, 
if he succeed in avoiding the Scylla of the Continent, it is but 
for the Charybdis of the seaside. There it is pleasant enough 
for all but him. Friends are wonderfully soon made by his 
family. However small the place may be, it is certain to 
contain, or to borrow from more pretentious neighbours, an 
indifferent band which can discourse the popular airs of the 
season before last both out of time and out of tune. Still, its 
oe or bi-weekly performance is a rallying point where what 
little local scandal there may be comes to a head. And there 
are parties formed for Roleina through the regular excur- 
sions ; for boating and fishing, for geological research, and for 
the exhumation of the celebrated ferns of the district. To all 
this the head of the family is a stranger. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the mention of the very word “ excursion” 
causes the ordinary Englishman who is over twenty-five to 
shudder. To by far the great majority of men unaccustomed 
to sea life deep-sea fishing means sitting, cold and miserable, 
in a small boat which lops and chops with every wave; a 
period during which hardened ruffians called boatmen pro- 
duce from ill-smelling receptacles loathsome objects the 
denominate bait; a period during which one sits with a hard, 
wet cord cutting one’s hand; a period during which the mind 
vacantly wonders which will first fall before the day’s unut- 
terable agony—itself or the body. The practical study of 
geology involves clambering, and consequent falls over 
sharp-pointed rocks; the geological hammer falls as fre- 
quently as not on the wielder’s fingers, and the geological 
specimens have a partiality for flying into their collec- 
tor’s eye well-nigh insurmountable. He feels that the spec- 
tacle of a middle-aged gentleman grubbing in damp moss for 
wretched weeds is too ridiculous to be entertained for a 
moment; bathing he does not care for, and believes would do 
him harm; and, as for taking a boat and going out into deep 
water for a swim, he would as soon navigate a balloon. So he 
loafs about ; he probably smokes more than is good for him ; 
very possibly, he meets with fellow-sufferers, and with them 
he falls in the afternoon into a pernicious habit of drinking 
more sherry and bitters than are good for him. But through- 
out he is borne up in his misery; he is consoled in his aftlic- 
tion by the thought that purgatory is not an everlasting state, 
and that day by day there are approaching eleven months of 
tolerable bliss. | 

To exchange the squalor of a seaside lodging for the com- 
fortable appointments of one’s own house; to be freed from 
the slow torture of a monotonous routine of tough, dry 
mutton, of sodden, waxy potatoes, of aged, sinewy fowls, 
and return to the delicate touch of an experienced cook; 
to turn one’s back upon the misery of a_half-furnished 
bedroom, whose chairs were for ever breaking, whose table 
was always unsteady, and in whose bed were said to lurk, ard 
said not without reason, several curious exemples of the wuler 
irritans ; to turn one’s back upon such a scene, and look forward 





to the cleanliness and order with which a well-to-do man’s 
sleeping apartment is arranged, has a most soothing influence 
upon the traveller when the days of his holiday are numbered. 
As his cab rolls from the railway terminus to his home, the 
fog-filled, muddy streets seem to bear a look of welcome ; 
forgotten are unreasonable officials, impertinent flymen, ex- 
tortionate landladies; home is at last in sight. far, at 
least, the misery of the annual exodus has almost entirely 
affected the man; now do the woman’s troubles commence 
and continue. The house was to have been painted in the 
family’s absence—certainly, painted it has been. It was to 
have been done “artistically”—a chocolate red for the first 
floor, and above a delicate French grey. This would have 
created admiration and envy in the hearts of the neighbour- 
hood. The feelings excited by the decorator, who, in the 
gaiety of his heart, has substituted a bright scarlet for the 
ow-toned red, and a vivid blue for the scarcely perceptible 
grey, are to be plainly seen in the interesting, humorous, 
though scarcely complimentary grafiti with which the youth 
of the atatboarhien have touched up the painter’s master- 
iece. And inside the familiar rooms again, once more at 
ome, what a Job’s list of troubles to come is discerned! The 
builders, who should have been out of the house a fortnight 
back, are plainly still in possession; this a communica- 
tive Abigail—with that love of imparting evil tidin 
with which the class is so strongly imbued—gladly tells 
the home-comers is due to the kitchen boiler having burst, 
in a most unaccountable manner, the day before yesterday. 
A momentary sniff, and you are informed that the servants 
are like to have died of typhoid fever, so bad the drains were ; 
but the local builder has taken them all up, and will have 
them perfectly right in a fortnight’s time. A slip, and 
an explanation is at once offered that it is entirely cook’s 
fault, who would superintend the laying of the carpets. And 
paterfamilias hears, with a grim sadness, that all the carpets 
in the house have been put down without any pe r beneath 
them, and must come up again to-morrow. And there are 
other trifles discovered immediately, or found out in the first 
week at home. Two of the Venetian globes belonging to the 
drawing-room chandelier have been broken, the glasses over 
the water-colours in the study are cracked, there is a chip as 
big as your hand in the marble mantelpiece, intermediate 
volumes of your favourite books have disap , and a bit 
of blue Nankin, for which a connoisseur, and no extravagant 
one, offered you two hundred pounds in the spring, is dis- 
layed in atoms ona tray. Have the servants done nothin 
coed the month save live on their board wages, an 
entertain their friends at social réwnions in your kitchen, 
and, as likely as not, your drawing-room? ‘To your sorrow, 
they have 1 They regularly wound up the dining- 
room clock, until one night there was a sort of click; 
and you know that a time-keeper, the accuracy of which you 
believed in more than that of the Horse Guards clock, 
will not grace your room for some considerable time. The 
took great pains in cleaning the pictures and bronzes, t 
the frames of the former have by means of soap and water 
been converted from the hue of gold into a deadened black, 
and your bronze—an admirable replica of Leonardo di Vinci, 
the dull tone of which was pronounced so good—has been 
so thoroughly scrubbed that the noses of the Apostles shine 
out with a strong clear light in the darkness. They have also 
carefully dusted and arranged your library,and a momentary 
look shows hours, if not days, of work before you. Dusted the 
books may have been, but in the arranging of them a volume 
of Clarissa Harlowe has got amongst the series of Carlyle, 
the works of Hone are mingled with Cruden’s ‘ Concordance’ 
and Rapin’s ‘History of England,’ and ‘ Walpole’s Letters’ 
are alternated with Mrs. Behn’s novels. Add to the miseries 
of coming back the oune of those letters which were not 
thought worth while being forwarded—the forgotten bills of 
tradesmen; the epistles from fallen relations, begging for one 
more help ; the black-edged envelopes, which contain black- 
edged cards, telling of one more fricnd’s dcath ; the business 
lctters which vex and harrass ; the social letters which worry 
and arnoy. Think of all the miseries of coming home, and 
be not astonished that so often the remark of the home. 
comers is, “ What fools we were to have gone !” 
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THE ENGLISH IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


The English in South America, By Michael G. Mulhall. Buenos 
Ayres: Standard Office. 

This is a remarkable book. Indifferently got up, printed 
with type that has evidently done service in the columns of 
a newspaper, illustrated with execrable French clichés not very 
applicable to the text, and lithographs which serve only to 
remind us of the very early days of the art, and altogether 
with that mildewed appearance which alike clings to men and 
books of fhe sun-land, Mr. Mulhall’s last contribution to 
literature is, we have no hesitation in saying, one of the 
best books of the year, and certainly the most interesting 
treatise which has for many a season emanated from the un- 

rolific South American press. .It is the apotheosis of 
Dugald Dalgetty. The editor of the Buenos Ayres Standard 
has written not a few works on the country in which he has 
made his home, all of them useful, most of them full of 
research, and some really valuable to the historian and geo- 
grapher. In this volume there is an immense deal of local 
knowledge, but not much “ research” in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term, and, at first sight, it would seem hardly fit 
to place alongside ‘The Handbook of Brazil’ or ‘ Las Re- 
publicas del Plata.’ Yet, while the latter treatises can have in- 
terest but for comparatively few people at home, ‘ The ee 
in South America,’ cannot fail to find readers in every land 
where the English language is spoken, and where Eng- 
lish blood runs quicker when they hear of the gallant 
deeds of English soldiers, or of the long enduring hopes, 
patience, and enterprise of English merchants, miners, 
sailors, explorers, or engineers. South America has ever 
been the El Dorado of our race. Even when there was “no 
law along the Spanish main,” and when the Inquisition and 
the “ infernillo”’ was the lot of those caught within the terri- 
tories of His Most Catholic Majesty, the buccaneers made 
light of all the Emperor’s ordinances, and English goods 
found a surreptitious market from Vera Cruz to Buenos 
Ayres, and from Valparaiso to Monterey. On board these 
armed merchantmen the king’s writ ran not. The English 
explorers were, in the fighting days of Spain, the most 
daring of the adventurers who penetrated the forests and the 
floods of the New World, careless of men in mail, or of the 
still more terrible Indian with his poisoned arrows, and the 
feverish mangrove swamps. Long before the colonists had 
shaken off the yoke of Spain, Irishmen had, by circuitous routes, 
chiefly Jesuitical, found their way into the service of Castile and 
Arragon, and among the Viceroys of “ the Indies” is at least 
one lordly don of the name of O’Higgins. When, finally, the 
magnificent empire that Columbus, Cortes, and Pizarro, had 
won for their ungrateful sovereigns fell from the nerveless 
grasp of Ferdinand the Seventh and the Seville Junta, South 
America swarmed with soldiers of fortune eager to offer 
their swords to the “ patriots.”” Of course, though their services 
were accepted, in the end they were as grossly treated as 
most of those, native or foreign, were who aided these politi- 
cal failures in their hour of need. Yet, to the English 
soldiers and sailors, South American historians acknowledge 
that their respective countries owe their freedom. Many of 
these commanders were men of mark. Some of them were 
of gentle blood, and had wandered thus far afield weary for 
adventure. Others had left their country for reasons best 
known to themselves. Not a few of them were old warriors 
of the Peninsula and the Low Countries who, on the advent 
of the Long Peace, crossed the sea, like the banished lords in 
King Lear, to do “old deeds in countries new.” Some 
were broken men, others were bitter with hope deferred, many 
had lost their chances in life, more had never had any. But in 
the new world they all started on an equal footing, and the 
annals of the long wars of independence teem with the 
records of their doughty deeds. Three centuries earlier, some 
of them would have founded dynasties and carved out king- 
doms for themselves ; and, indeed, General Gregor McGregor 
(“ of that ilk”) did set up in the kingly business somewhere on 
the Mosquito shore. When the extent of their conquests is con- 





sidered one is inclined to remember the words which another 
New World captain told Charles the Fifth, when he asked 
haughtily, who it was that presumed to stand with a petition 
on the steps of his state carriage. “ Sire,” proudly replied 
the wan man in the faded doublet, “Iam Hernando Cortes, 
he who gave Your Majesty more provinces than your fathers 
left you cities!’ ‘Salvadores de mi patria!” cried Bolivar 
to the English legion after the battle of Carabobo, 
Cochrane’s greatest feats were accomplished while Admiral. 
in-Chief of Chili, yet how grossly he was treated! True, the 
Chilians have now erected a statue to him, just as they have 
erected a statue to Bolivar in Venezuela. But when the man 
of long memories stands under either of them the words 
of an old, old book irresistibly rise before him. “ He asked 
for bread, and they gave him a stone.” Then to South 
America came miners, railway engineers, sheep farmers, news- 
paper editors, and—sad to tell—the unfortunate people with 
capital to lend. my 
tt was, therefore, a happy thought of Mr. Mulhall’s to 
collect into one volume some records of these various men of 
varied careers. The story of their lives is a picturesque one, 
whether they were spent in fighting, in mapping great rivers, 
in fleecing manifold flocks, or in any of the other branches of 
what Dr. Johnson declared was one of the most innocent of 
amusements, namely, money making. In these adventurer’s 
careers the Englishman shines forth brilliantly. Heis no lon 
warped by the conventionalitiesand prejudices of the Old World. 
In the boundless pampas of the South he has free scope for his 
energy and his courage. And curious are the tales Mr. 
Mulhall has to tell of some of his compatriots ; yet how little 
are they known to the world at large. Who, for instance, 
now remembers Beresford and the English expedition te 
Buenos Ayres? Happily, most of us have forgotten White- 
locke, English “ Governor-General of South America ;”’ but 
we question if at the present moment a single omniscient 
schoolboy ever heard of General Miller, or of “‘ The McGregor” 
who always went into battle with a piper playing before him? 
Few there are who do not know of the great Earl of Dun- 
donald; but not many who could tell of the deeds of William 
Brown, Admiral, Major-General, and Governor of Buenos 
Ayres, whose statue stands in the Paseo de Julio of the 
Argentine capital? Yet in South America his fame is as 
great as that of Nelson in Europe; and, indeed, considering the 
means at his disposal, and the importance of his victories over 
Spaniards and Portuguese to his adopted country, the merits 
of the guondam Irish cabin-boy are greater even than those 
of the Duke of Thunder. All these,and a hundred more, 
the reader of Mr. Mulhall’s book will find abundance about. 
Indeed, he errs on the safe side by bringing too many 
rather than too few figures on the stage. Ina work intended 
only as a kind of historical romance, or for the amusement of 
the passing hour, this might have had serious disadvantages ; 
but in an historical treatise it is impossible to have too man 
details, so long as they are pertinent to the subject in hand. 
The time comprehended in the present work is divided into 
three periods—first, from the Spanish Conquest to the War of 
Independence, in which the principal English actors were 
maritime explorers, buccaneers and mercantile adventurers ; 
second, the war of Independence from 1810 to 1826, in which 
our countrymen performed deeds of valour worthy to rank 
with those of Greek or Roman history; third, since the In- 
dependence, a period of commercial and industrial develope- 
ment, in which Englishmen have played the foremost part. 
The memoirs of many of the officers who fought under Bolivar 
contain more romance than a dozen modern novels. ‘The 
theatre of action,” writes the author, “ which I have to place 
before my readers is twice the size of Europe, and all its 
natural features are on the grandest scale. The forests of 
Brazil and the Gran Chaco are as vast as the empire of the 
Cesars, while the Argentine pampas cover as great an area as 
the kingdoms overrun by the armies of Napoleon. The 
Amazon and its tributaries are navigable by steamboat for 
22,000 miles, and the Parana pours out a volume of water 
equal to all the Rivers of Europe in the aggregate. The 
number and elevation of the voleanos in the Cordillera sur- 
pass those in any other continent, Catopaxi and Areguipa 
being twice the height of Mount Etria, while the Andine 
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Chain, though not the highest, is the greatest range of moun- 
tains in the world, extending 5,000 miles from the Isthmus 
of Panama to Cupe Horn.” - 

The index of the names of those noted at greater or less length 
in the volume extends to fifteen octavo pages. Glancing over 
this bead-roll of Britons, or of men of British descent, who 
have made South America what it is—and be it noted that 
South America is only one quarter of the globe where the 
Englishman’s courage andenterprize have made their mark— 
we are struck with the numerous Irish and Scotch names. The 
**O’s” and the “Macs” occupy proportionately almost as 
much space as they do in the Dublin or Edinburgh 
directories. Everywhere we are commg across Macanns, 
Macdonalds, MacEachens, MacFarlanes, MacGuires, Mac- 
honys, MacGills, MacGregors, MacGintys, MacKennas, Mac- 
Kintoshes, MacKenlays, MacKinnons, MacMullens, Mac- 
Namaras, O’Briens, O’Carrolls, O’Connells, O’Donoghue (who 
was Viceroy of Mexico in 1821, and could not disguise his 
Milesian origin under the sophisticated Odoniju), O’Dwyer, 
O’Gorman, O’Hara, and O’ Higgins (Marquis of Osnoro, Count of 
Ballenar, Captain General of Chile, and Viceroy of Peru), Ber- 
nard O’Higgins, his son, Dictator of Chili, “‘ the father of his 
country,” who, as reward for his services, ate the bread of exile 
for twenty years, and Demetrio O’ Higgins, who lived to bring 
back his father’s ashes from Lima, and assist at the inaugura- 
tion of his equestrian statue in Santiago. Then there are the 
O’Phelans, O’Reillys (Generals, Counts, and Doctors), and 
multitudinous O’Shees. Even this list does not exhaust 
the famous Scotchmen, and far less the Irishmen, of 
Spanish America. There is, for instance, Field-Marshal 
Coppinger, who was the last defender of San Juan de 
Ulloa on the King’s side; General Devereux, who raised 
the Irish legion for Venezuela, and introduced into 
South America a host of gallant gentlemen who fought 
Spaniards in the field, challenged Venezuelans to duels, and 
made love to their daughters and wives with much impar- 
tiality, and Colonel Fitzgerald, who defended Angostura 
against the Patriots until three milled dollars were paid for 
a lean cat. Then there was Colonel Morphy, Governor of 
Paraguay in 1766, so cunning a suppresser of revolts that he 
was accused of witchcraft by the priests of Ascuncion ; and 
Major Thompson, who figured, as did many Irishmen, in the 
Spanish service before the Revolution, though, in later times 
his deeds have been eclipsed by a Scotchman of the same 
name, who, with a handful of men, for weeks held at 
bay the whole army and the ironclad fleet of Brazil, 
the Argentine Republic and Uruguay, on behalf of the tyrant 
Lopez I1., of Paraguay. This list might be multiplied to 
almost any extent. We cannot open a page of Mr. Mulhall’s 
volume without coming upon some interesting fact or curious 
romantic history. Even then he has not exhausted the list of 
famous Englishmen. It is true that the omissions are very 
few, and, perhaps, under the circumstances, unavoidable. 
Still, we think that ina new edition David Forbes, the famous 
Bolivian mining engineer and geologist, ought to be noted, 
while it should be explained that Mr. Markham’s services to 
the world in South America were really more the introduction 
of the Cinchona plant into India than the researches in 
reference to the Incas. Again, Richard Spruce, the eminent 
botanist, who for so many years aided him, and Robert Cross, 
who carried the Indiarubber plant from Brazil and Colombia to 
Hindostan, deserved a line or two. John Miers is also noted 
solely as a miner, while it is as a botanist that the world 
knows him best. Captain Mayne, of the Straits of Magellan, 
is also omitted, though one of his officers is mentioned. But 
what most surprises us is to find no notice of Dr. Jamieson, 
who for a long lifetime was Professor in the University of 
Quito, and published a great work on the plants of the Equi- 
noctial regions, or of Hartt and Orton, well known explorers 
in Brazil. Salvin, Seeman, and Dr. Schomburgh, are also 
unnoticed, though the brother of the latter, the late Sir 
Robert Schomburgh, is, of course, entered in the roll of glory, 
although he was a German by birth, and only an Englishman 
by naturalisation. These are, however, comparatively unimpor- 
tant blemishes, which, no doubt, will be removed when this 
most interesting work attains the second edition which it so 
well deserves, 





PROFESSOR FAWCETT ON FREE TRADE. 
Free Trade and Protection, By Henry Fawcett, M.P. Macmillan and Co. 


This book is based on a course of lectures delivered by 
Professor Fawcett, at Cambridge, on Free Trade and Pro- 
tectionism. It is disheartening to think that it should be 
necessary in these days to write a book re-stating and de- 
fending the elementary principles’ of Free Trade. It is dis- 

iriting to feel that the present generation holds loosely, 

eebly, and with little faith, the economical principles which 
our fathers fully mastered in the Corn Laws controversy. 
Unfortunately, we cannot with reviewers who have 
hinted that Mr. Fawcett’s volume is antiquated or untimely 
born. The subject has still vital importance for this country, 
America, France, and Germany. There is no reason to 
believe that Protectionism will soon decay in the last. three 
countries. Free Trade makes only slight progress, if it is 
not actually at a standstill. The old fallacies are still heard 
here and abroad, and it may be doubted if the special 
sophisms about Reciprocity were ever so much in the as- 
cendant as now. When motions are made on the subject in 
the House of Lords, and speakers are found to defend Reci- 
procity in the Statistical —e it is premature to speak of 
there being no necessity for a lucid exposition of the argu- 
ments for Free Trade. Should our commercial depression 
continue longer, there is likely to be a fresh display of ani- 
mation in the fallacies which ensnared a former generation ; 
and, at all events, there is no symptom that foreigners or our 
colonists will see the error of their ways for many a day. 

The fault of most expositors of Free Trade is that they 
needlessly overstate the case. Having insisted, with perfect 
propriety, that the imports are the main thing, that they are 
the only direct advantage of foreign commerce, and that, if 
they are permanently in a prosperous condition, all must be 
well with a country, they proceed to assume that the state of 
the exports at any given moment is a matter of no conse- 
quence to an enlightened economist. This is an error, and it 
is an error for which Free Trade should not be made respon- 
sible. The various exporters count for orenatings: in the 
nation, and, if they do not send their goods abroad, they must 
lose their business or starve. Again, goods are not.imported 
for nothing; they must be paid for, as a rule, and, in the long 
run, by goods ; and the import trade will not long continue 
to thrive unless the means of paying are forthcoming. It is 
doing Free Trade no real service to exclude from sight this 
side of the question. This course only begets an unfounded 
but potent suspicion as to all the arguments by which Free 
Trade is justified. Its friends will not compromise or damage 
their good cause if they admit that the exports are worthy of 
consideration, though not in the way Reciprocity-mongers 
think. Mr. Fawcett’s chapter on Free Trade and Reciprocity 
is conclusive that the latter would be useless and futile ; but 
we do not read his arguments as tantamount to an admission 
that, as some indiscreet Free Traders argue, the state of the 
exports goes for nothing. 

We should have liked Mr. Fawcett to tell us a little more 
at large how Protectionist countries are to make the transition 
to Free Trade. The passage, as he observes, cannot be made 
without difficulty ; in some countries where Protectionism has 
struck deep roots it could not be made suddenly without a 
revolution, and we should have been glad to have heard from 
him what expedient, if any, could facilitate the change. Many 
Americans who are now lukewarm or positively averse to Free 
Trade would espouse it with heartiness if they could see their 
way to getting rid of the manufactures created at Lowell and 
elsewhere without a virtual revolution, Have economists no 
suggestion on this head to offer? Have they nothing to say, 
except, having once adopted Protectionism, a country must 
reap as it has sown? We should have liked, too, had Mr.’ 
Fawcett dealt more with the indirect modes in which some of 
the evil effects of Protectionism are averted. One of these is 
indirect or triangular trade. The United States may endea- 
vour to exclude our goods by crushing taxes ; but they resort 
to China or Japan for silks or tea, which cannot always be 
paid for, perhaps, by American produce, and which must be 
settled by English goods. These indirect relations between 
countries partially Sefeat the baneful effect of hostile tariffs ; 
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and we cannot say that this part of the subject has been 
worked out by Mr. Fawcett. ere is no more practical sub- 
ject in the present day than the bearings of our commercial 
treaties on Free Trade. Our Foreign Office has long thought 
it the height of wisdom to negotiate treaty after treaty ; but 
a good deal of very rational scepticism exists as to the worth 
and expediency of this eagerness. High authorities—Mr. 
Newmarch, for example—think that more mischief than good 
has been done by this solicitude, so liable to misconstruction, 
to regulate the tariffs of foreign countries, and the apparent 
distrust of the country in Free Trade —— Mr. Glad- 
stone, in a famous letter, once stated the injurious effects 
which, judging from his experience at the Board of Trade, 
this eagerness had produced. What is Mr. Fawcett’s view on 
this question the book does not enable us to judge, but he 
discusses with much lucidity and force the arguments which 
are used against the renewal of the French Treaty. In this 
connection, we observe, he touches the question of the cotton 
duties in India, and states that “ greater economy and better 
administration ought to be ensured before these duties are 
relinquished.” 

The volume is an excellent handbook of refutations of 
Protectionist fallacies. It is not, however, complete. We 
note omissions. For instance, nothing is more common 
than for economists to argue that labour must be shut out in 
order that the American workman may not suffer; that 
it is of priceless importance to keep up the standard of com- 
fort; and that nothing must be done to lower it. Mr. 
Fawcett’s book suggests the answer to this, so far as it is an 
argument for excluding or discouraging the importation of 
foreign goods. He proves that the workman will be even- 
tually none the better. But he does not deal with a cognate 

uestion, equally interesting and much more difficult, how 
far is it permissible to employ measures for the purpose of 

reventing cheap labour, say Chinese, from competing with 
Sienen white labour and underselling it. In other words, 
how far is it allowable to lower the standard of comfort, on 
which in the long run wages mainly depend? A discussion 
of this problem in Mr. Faweett’s lucid way would have been 
valuable. 

We observe that Mr. Martineau, the active secretary to the 
British Sugar Refiners’ Committee, thinks Mr. Fawcett’s 
criticisms on their case for protection defective; but an 
impartial mind will probably conclude differently, and will 
believe, with Mr. Fawcett, that, “if English sugar refiners 
were protected against the competition of cheap French 
sugar, English ironmasters and cotton manufacturers would 
be able to put forward an unanswerable claim to be secured 
against the competition of their foreign rivals.’ Mr. Mar- 
tineau speaks of the loss to England by this system; but 
this loss is merely the precarious character of the foreign 
supply—an argument which, if good for anything, is good 
against putting any trust in foreign supplies. 

Mr. Faweett has met and refuted most of the arguments 
used in favour of Protectionism. Any one who follows his 
reasonings may easily answer the sophisms by which Carey, 
and List, and other Protectionists, have deluded whole nations. 
.We only hope that the book may fall into the hands of the 
youth of this country, for it will depend on them whether the 
principles of Free Trade will be faithfully upheld. 


me 


OUR MALAY CONQUESTS. 


Our Malay Conquests. By Sir P. Benson Maxwell. P. S. King, King- 
street, Westminster. , , ee 


It would be a mistake to think that the rich and beautiful 
peninsula of Malacca lost its interest for English readers 
when the Perak war ended nearly two years ago. For several 
reasons, the insterest is, or ought to be, greater at this 
moment than at any previous time. In the first place, and 
notwithstanding the official repudiation of Sir William Jer- 
vois’s policy, the end of the campaign was only the beginning 
of a virtual annexation which ultimately may embrace the 
whole country. Secondly, this process, of which so few 


ny » . = » “ be ‘ + . . . 
Englishmen take any heed, is, in many ways, & miniature 


reproduction of the English conquest of India. In the eage 
of Malacca, as in that of the great Dependency, we find that 
anarchy on our borders, and princely rivalries, compel inter. 
ference, which again, leads, sometimes unconsciously and 
irresistibly, through the various stages of advice, “ moral 
support,” and occupation, to final absorption. In either case, 
we see rival claimants offering submission to British autho. 
rity by way of payment for British support, and the British 
themselves being tempted into the path of conquest no legs 
by a pretender’s falsehoods than by their own ambition. And, 
in either case, we regret to add, commercial greed has com. 
mitted us to enterprises that cannot be defended either on 
moral or merely legal grounds. Moreover, the last ten 
years’ history of Malacca is well worth study, especially at 
this particular time, for its occasional analogies to that of the 
Indian north-west frontier, and for its character as an amus- 
ing illustration of the fuss which Anglo-Indian colonels and 
the Anglo-Indian secretariat make about “expeditions”, 
which, as a rule, are neither more unpleasant nor dangerous 
than a picnic in the hills. Sir P. Benson Maxwell all 
the more effectively, because unintentionally, hits off this 
ludicrous aspect of Anglo-Indian campaigning in his account 
of the Perak “war,” as it has been called in the newspapers 
and blue-books. We may add that Sir P. Benson Maxwell’s 
character and ability, together with his official experience and 
position—first as recorder, and next as chief justice of the 
Straits Settlements—are an ample guarantee for the hig. 
torical value of the present publication. ~ -~ ie . 
For some years after 1868, when the Straits Government 
was transferred from the India to the Colonial Office, our 
possessions in Malacca were confined to the three settle- 
ments of Penang, acquired in 1786; Singapore, in 1819; and 
Malacca in 1824, from the Dutch. The Malay population of 
a country, of which the southern portion—from Penang to 
Singapore—measures four hundred miles, is supposed to be 
below 147,000, besides which there is a considerable popula. 
tion of Chinese and Indians. The Malays, says our author 
who, as we have said, knows them well, are a gentle, sub 


missive, inoffensive people. And again :— 


As to anything like real piracy, the people of the Peninsula are not open’ 
to the imputation of practising it. As far back as 1836 the question under-| 
went inquiry by order of the Government of India, and it was then 
established that there was no ground for believing that any of the Penin- 
sular States committed acts of piracy, or sanctioned the commission of 
them by their subjects. It is hardly necessary to add that there has been 
no change in this respect for the worse since that time. i 


And yet, not only since that time, but even during the 
Perak “ war,’ the Molazs have been publicly accused of 
piracy. The commission of the crime has even been all 

as an excellent reason for annexing them. The contradiction 
is easily explained by an examination of the river-toll system 
of the Malay princes. From time immemorial river-tolls 
have been their chief or almost exclusive source of revenue. The 
system was but an indifferent one at best; and, even under a 
just ruler, it always tended to become oppressive. In the event 
of a disputed jurisdiction it would become an unbearable nui- 
sance, and might lapse into something not easily distinguishable 
from piracy. Still, the system of which piracy might appear 
as an occasional accident was part and parcel of the common 
law and custom of the Malays. As such, it ought to have 
been respected until we were in a position to furnish the 
Malays with a better. But, instead of doing this, “ the Eng- 
lish Residents” denounced the river-tollsas “ blackmail ” and 
“piracy;” they confiscated them, and threw the native 
revenue systems into confusion. The opportunity for inter- 
fering in these and other matters arrived with Sir A. Clarke’s 
accession to the Governorship in December, 1873. Sir A.' 
Clarke had been instructed by Lord Kimberley to establish! 
English Residencies at the native courts, and ina few months 
an occasion arose for trying the innovation. The occasion was 
the consent of Abdullah, the pretender to the Perak Sultanate, 
to accept a Resident and be guided by his advice. Ever 
since his supersession, two or three years before, on the sooré 
of moral unfitness, Abdullah had been harbouring designs 
against his successful rival, Ismail. Meanwhile, a camp war 
broke out between the two rival factions of the large Chinese 
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population at work on the mines in Larut. It was Ismail’s 
Sncbiiean as overlord of the place, to quell the disturbance. 
He seems, however, to have neglected his duty, and finally to 
have taken sides in the quarrel. This appears to have fur- 
nished Abdullah the opportunity he desired. To cut a long 
story short, Ismail was deposed, and Abdullah signed the 
famous Pangkore treaty, which bound him— 


To receive an English Resident and an Assistant Resident whose salaries 
and expenses should be the first charge on the revenues of the country; 
whose advice must be asked and acted upon on all questions other than 
religion and custom ; and under whose advice the collection and control of 
all revenues and the general administration should be regulated. 


At the end of 1874 Mr. Birch was appointed Resident at 
Perak; but the powers he claimed to exercise were far in 
advance of those which had been contemplated by Lord Kim- 
berley. The arrangement about pay, to take an instance, was 
in contravention of the instruction that the salary should be 
a charge upon the English administration. The Colonial 
Secretary meant that the Envoy, or Resident, or whatever 
- his name might be, should confine himself to tendering advice, 
to “teaching,” “showing,” “ instructing,” “‘ inducing,” if we 
may quote the words used in the blue books. In 1875, Mr. 
Birch requested Abdullah to .appoint the Resident and a 
Malay colleague to act for the Sultan, and the latter finally 
consented to appoint a committee of four natives to govern 
the State in conjunction with that officer. At last, when, 
shortly after, Sir W. Jervois succeeded Sir A. Clarke, he found 
the Residential system in full swing, not only in Perak, but 
in Larut, Salangore, and a number of other petty Princi- 
palities. The new Governor soon entered upon a scheme of 
simple and complete annexation; and it may be remembered 
that it was while engaged in posting up proclamations to that 
effect that Mr. Birch came to his untimely end. Sir P. 
Benson Maxwell, however, shows that the murder of 
the Resident was in no sense whatever an act of political 
vengeance; that it was unpremeditated, and occurred in a 
sudden fit of popular indignation that had been aroused by 
an insult offered by the Resident’s servant to the village 
chief’s representative. And then began the Anglo-Asiatic 
clap-trap about a great Mahometan “revival” anda “ national 
rising,’ Sir William Jervois, telegraphing for regiments, 
mountain batteries, and a hundred miles of field telegraph ! 


And now came up the Buffs and Blue-jackets, the Ghoorkhas and the 
Artillery, andthe Hong-Kong troops and the Madras Sappers and Miners, 
all fresh from Rangoon. . . Everything seemed complete, and yet there 
was a want, an uncommon want—where was the enemy? Where were the 
10,000 or 15,000? Where were there 1,000, or even 500 Malays in arms? 
And the Perak echoes answered, Where? Not more than thirty or forty 
armed Malays were ever seen at any one time ; the whole number in arms 
in Perak throughout the so-called campaign did not probably exceed three 
hundred men. The plain truth is that before the troops sent for had 
arrived the fighting, such as it was, was over. . . Whenever anad- 
vanced guard carried a stockade “‘ with a rush,”’ they found that the rush 
was a waste of breath, as the stockade was sure tobe empty. , . The 
Malays left no killed or wounded behindthem; and none of them waited 
to be taken prisoners. Some traces of blood were noticed in one stockade, 
and it was hoped that a burst gun which was also found had not exploded 
without doing damage. . After Maharajah Lela had been driven out of 
his village bya few rockets and rounds of case-shot, he was heard of no 
more during the rest of the so-called war, and nobody seemed to be dis- 
posed to stand up to be shot at in his place. 


On the principle that silence gives consent, the Colonial 
Office might be supposed to have endorsed Sir W. Jervois’s 
interpretation of the Pangkore treaty. But the general drift 
of the official records shows that the Malay conquest was the 
work of the local Government alone. Much in the same way, 
the early administrators of India went on conquering and 
annexing in spite of all the warnings and remonstrances of 
the Court of Directors. The story also illustrates the mis- 
chief that may be wrought by the Anglo-Asiatic military 
class—the very class against which the English public must 
be most on its guard in these days of a revived Russo-Asiatic 
question. It is a pity that the Indian Press law cannot be 
turned to account in the “suppression” of the colonels and 
other scribes of the barrack room, who write more or less 
ungrammatically on the expediency of an “advance” to Can- 
dahar and Herat. Why not make a beginning with the 


voluminous, absurd “minutes” in the “Gazette,” in which 
everybody, from the general who never saw the enemy, to the 
baggage coolie who perspired to no purpose twelve hours a 
day, receives the glory of special mention? Just as the Sin- 
gapore people spoke of a “ national” Mahomedan “ rising” in 
a country where there were only about three-and-a-half 
Mahomedans—usually inoffensive enough—to the square 
mile, so certain warlike newspapers in London are describing 
the Punjab hill tribes as “the advanced guard” of the Cen- 
tral Asiatic hordes that are only awaiting a nod from the 
Czar to go swarming, burning, murdering, and plundering 
over all India. And as Malacca is becoming “ red”—as Run- 
jeet Singh would say—in spite of the Colonial Office’s pro- 
fessed dislike for annexation, so, as in Khelat, interference 
has already developed into permanent possession. 


PIOUS COMMUNISM. 


American Communities. By W. A. Hinds. Oneida, N.Y.: Office of the 
American Sacialist. London: Triibner and Co. 

Readers of Mr. Nordhofi’s ‘Communistic Societies of the 
United States’ will find no fresh information in the present 
volume. Indeed, but for Mr. Hinds’ statement that these 
brief sketches of the eight most flourishing American com- 
munities are based upon personal observations made in 1876, 
we should have imagined them to have been condensed from 
Mr. Nordhoff’s more ample descriptions. Mr. Hinds has, 
however, managed to bring into small compass the principal 
facts of interest and importance concerning these communi- 
ties, which, looked at solely as economic social experiments, 
must be pronounced to have proved themselves successful. 
In almost every instance, and conspicuously so in the case of 
the Harmonists, the Shakers, and the Separatists of Zoar, 
these socities were founded by religious enthusiasts, emi- 
grants from Germany, and other countries, who fled to 
America and formed themselves into industrial communities, 
not with the primary object of accumulating wealth, but 
merely of worshipping God according to their own convic- 
tions in security from persecution, or the distracting effects 
of worldly cares. The first German emigrants were 
the Harmonists, who, led by their beloved prophet and 
founder, Father Rapp, of Wirtemburg, a Separatist Minister, 
first settled in Butler County, Pennsylvania, in 1804. They 
bought five thousand acres of wild land, which they cleared in 
an incredibly short space of time ; building, also, in the course 
of the first year, fifty log-houses, a church, a school, a grist 
mill, &c. At first, they retained their property but, in 1818, 
Father Rapp, who was more wealthy t most of his fol- 
lowers, proposed the destruction of the property roll, and the 
possession of all in common; and from that time their af 
perity increased greatly. At the present moment, the : 
monists, although, on account of their adoption of celibacy, 
their numbers have diminished, possess thirty thousand acrea 
of land, and are considered to be worth a hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. The case of the Zoar Separatists furnishes 
an even stronger argument in favour of the economic advan- 
tages of communism. These emigrants, Germans also, and 
mystics of the school of Jacob Boehme, belonged to a r 
class than the followers of Father ae They landed in 
Philadelphia in 1817, and settled in the Wilderness of Ohio, 
but were too poor to set about clearing the ground, having 
no means of present support. Many of their younger mem- 
bers had to hire themselves out as farm labourers; and the 
case of the old and feeble was deplorable. At length, they 
determined to have no divided interests, but to share all they 
possessed, and labour for the common weal. After a hard 
struggle, their united efforts succeeded in conquering all 
difficulties ; they now possess seven thousand acres of land, 
and are said to be worth at least a million dollars. 

Mr. W. A. Hinds lays great stress upon the fact that all 
the communistic societies which can show material proofs of 
vitality were founded upon and are sustained bya distinct “ reli- 
gious afflatus.” He asserts, and we are afraid stubborn facts are 
very much in his favour, that every attempt to establish 
communistic relations, solely with a view to improve the 
material and intellectual condition of mankind, and to appor 
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tion labour and leisure more justly, has heretofore proved 
disastrous. We will not say that the failure of such attempts 
is altogether creditable to communism, or proves the 
inherent virtue of such a “ religious afflatus,” for instance, as 
that of Mr. John Noyes, the Perfectionist Prophet of Free 
Love, who has printed in the heart of his thriving community 
of Oneida the history of forty-seven failures to found a com- 
munity upon the “godless” humanitarianism of Fourier. 
Mr. Hinds is, however, clearly of a different opinion. Never- 
theless, he does not despair of human society, which he 
believes will little by little be drawn to perfect communism, 
and come under the influence of the necessary religious 
afflatus. Then will be the Millennium. Men and women will 
form themselves into communities, according as they find 
celibacy, monogamy, polygamy, or Perfectionist “complex 
marriages,” to be for their spiritual welfare. On all other 
matters a perfect unanimity of opinion will prevail. “A 
Sunday quiet” will cover the whole earth. Men and women 
will “muster in Bees” when there is work to be done; by 
way of recreation they will sing psalms and look on at the 
spiritual struggles of Inspired Instruments ; every town and 
village will be transformed into a meeting house, and in 
every pulpit there will be a Spurgeon. We shall all 
of us eat five times a day, three regular meals and two 
lunches; we shall abjure spirits, tobacco, and even tea, 
and shall drink cocoa and decoctions of roasted grain ; our 
houses will clothe themselves in whitewash, our men in blouses, 
our women in short dresses and pantalets; we shall all be 
moderately well educated, but shall despise such superfluities 
as art culture and unnecessary learning; there will be no 
property for us to quarrel about, no distinctions for us to 
strive after, no anxieties to struggle through; we shall all 
enjoy unalterable good health, and live to an extraordinary 
old age; in fact, as there will be no diseases to die of, there 
seems no reason why those who do not find the monotony of 
their existence unendurable should not live for ever. 

We must all of us remember the fable of the hungry wolf and 
of the well-fed house-dog who had on his neck the mark of 
the iron collar. Let us hope that we need not have to choose 
between wolfish hunger and the communistic collar. The 
Roman Capitol was founded upon a human skull ; and we are 
afraid that death, too—death and not life—is the founda- 
tion upon which communism builds most securely. Mr. 
Hinds apparently forgets that, long before Shakers and Har- 
monists, there was one form of religious communism which 
might urge, as, indeed, its advocates still do with reason, the 
self-same argument which Mr. Hinds uses in the defence of 
Perfectionist Free-lovers and Brocton Believers in the Divine 
Human Two-in-One. “Think what you will of the faith of 
these men,” say Mr. Hinds and the advocates of Monasticism, 
“but, at any rate, admit that they have made the wil- 
derness blossom as the rose.’ As a matter of fact, 
Ascetic Monks, Mormon Polygamists, innocent Shakers 
and Quakers, and unspeakable Perfectionist Free-lovers, 
have, one and all, made the wilderness, not, indced, 
blossom as the rose, they have not even left the wild rose 
where it grew, but yield fairly remunerative crops. They have 
cultivated and reclaimed waste lands; they have from small 
commencements carried on prosperous industries; they have 
secured to all their members the necessaries of life ; they have 
given them immunity from the anxieties and worries of a 
hand-to-hand battle with the world; they have surrounded 
the friendless with friends, and the old and feeble with the 
protection of the young and strong. This they have been 
able to do by virtue of the “religious afflatus,” never mind 
what its special characteristics might be, which held them 
together. But what they have not been able to do is to 
make life tolerable upon these terms to men who did not come 
under the influence of their “religious afflatus,” in other 
words, whose judgment was unbiassed and whose will was 
strong. Mr. Hinds has to record in almost every instance 
the troubles of the most prosperous communities from 
seceders. In scarcely any instance do children reared in a 
community become members upon attaining their majority. 
In the severity of winter some of the extreme poor join the 

yrosperous Shakers, but they invariably leave at the first mild 
reath of spring. And who can feel any wonder at their choice? 
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Mr. Nordhoff, who is a less sympathetic witness on the side 
of communism than Mr. Hinds, but who fully recogniseg 
its material advantages, remarks that just asthe communisti¢ 
villages have an expression of inexorable dulness, so also 
have the countenances of the people. He adds, that you can 
only make a successful community out of “common people,” 
by which term we may be sure he does not mean the poor and 
uneducated, but the spiritually common to be found in every, 
class. Of the “inexorable dulness” of the communistic villages 
Mr. Hinds gives us an cven more vivid idea by his laudationg 
than Mr. Nordhoff by his complaints. Mr. Hinds, with the 
best will in the world, cannot anywhere findanything to praise 
but fresh whitewash and perfect cleanliness. At Bethel, how-' 
ever, he remarks severely, he was sorry to see “ grunting pigs 
foraging about in the streets.” Well, so weary have wa 
become of whitewash and faultless regularity and cleanliness, 
that these “ grunting pigs” in the streets of Bethel Begs | 
awaken in us an impression of picturesqueness. r. Hinds 
is himself compelled to admit that one finds “ few evidenceg 
of a love of the beautiful amongst communists ;” but he appa. 
rently does not think that this ought to weigh against a 
system under which every man may be suré of three regular 
meals a day and two lunches. 





INDIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 
Tidia and Her Neighbours. By W. P. Andrew. Wm. H. Allen and Co. 


Mr. Andrew is, it appears from incidental allusions in this 
work, an ancient servant of John Company, and has known 
India for upwards of half a century. This we infer from the 
fact that he saw in the flesh Begum Sombre, a lady who died 
exactly forty-two years ago. He is, we know, the author of 
numerous other works and memoirs on or connected with 
Indian subjects, and possesses that practised pen and admi- 
rable talent for précis writing which the officials of the East 
India Company cultivated as one of the best recommendations - 
they could possess in the eyes of the magnates of Leadenhall- 
street. Furthermore, the author or compiler of ‘ India and 
Her Neighbours’ is or was the Chairman of the Euphrates 
Valley Railway Company (in nubibus), and of the Scinde, 
Punjab, and Delhi Railway Company. He has, more- 
over, indited half a score of letter pamphlets and portly 
volumes on the great theme of his existence, and has 
recently appeared in The Times as the advocate of in- 
creased telegraphic communication with Hindostan. Under 
these circumstances, Mr. Andrew’s present work might not 
unjustly be looked upon as only a huge prospectus 
of one or other of the railroad schemes to which fhe 
author has, as the French say, “consecrated” himself. 
It is true that the Euphrates Valley Railway (to be) occurs 
about as frequently in this handsome and thoroughly useful 
volume as Charles the First did in Mr. Dick’s Memorial, and 
that the chairman of that notable scheme is every now and 
again rushing wildly into capitals, in the middle of a page of 
sober long primer, when he feels it impossible to ease his mind 
on the all-important subject in type less pronounced. Yet if 
is but fair to say that we have noticed no fact distorted, nor any 
description subordinated to mere commercial considerations. 
The book is one which was much required, is admirably 
drawn up, and, so far as we have tested the statements, may 
be relied upon throughout. In the compass of 400 pages we 
have a brief description of the general physical features, 
climate, productions, people, and history of India. Several 
chapters are devoted to a subject little attended to in the 
ordinary manuals of Indian history, namely, the remarkable 
women of India. The origin and progress of British rule in 
that country naturally occupies a considerable number of 
pages; a condensed account of the different governor- 
generals, one chapter ; a most excellent summary of the salient 
features of the feudatory native states, seven more; the 
foreign European settlements in India, the commerce, inte 
and external communications, and the finance of the country, 
other six short chapters; while the remaining 34 pages are 
devoted to some account of “ Our Neighbours,” namely, Beloo- 
chistan, Affghanistan, Persia, Turkestan, Russia, Tibet, Nex 
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paul, Sikkim, Bhootan, Burmah, Siam, the Malay Peninsula, 
Singapore, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Spice Islands, New Guinea, 
Muscat, Zanzibar, and Ceylon. 

It is evident that, in order to cover so much ground, the 
author has had to use great self-denial in condensing his 
information. But, so skilfully is a great series of facts 
presented to us in a few lines, or in a well-chosen extract, 
that the ‘“‘ competition wallah,” who will no doubt early make 
the acquaintance of Mr. Andrew, could not do better than to 
study his style, in order to overcome the diffuseness which so 
often brings his order to condign grief in ‘the examination 
hall. In compiling the volume no attempt at “ originality” 
has been aimed-at. No “research,” even to the extent of 
consulting the endless Indian official documents, Dr. Hunter’s 
voluminous statistical reports, and so forth, is displayed. The 
mostaccessible histories ot India, guide-books,tourist’s volumes, 
and even other less recondite compilations, have been freely 
put under contribution. Still, the result is a readable and com- 
pact treatise, containing all that the ordinary Englishman 
cares or need care to learn, and about fifty times more than 
nine-tenths of those who chatter so freely in Parliament 
about “our Indian Empire,” “the road to India,” and the 
rest of it, are ever likely to make themselves masters of. The 
facts, not being Mr. Andrew’s own, do not necessarily come 
under criticism. Nor, indeed, do we cavil at them; the 
history and data are very fairly stated. As much cannot, 
however, be said for the conclusions and “ morals’”’ scattered 
throughout his pages. These are the compiler’s own, and it 
is almost unnecessary to say they are those of the typical 
“old Indian.” Russia is, for instance, Mr. Andrew’s “bogey.” 
“‘ Russian designs” are almost as frequently referred to as 
“the Euphrates Valley Railway,’ and the necessity of 
building the latter not very promisingly lucrative work is, 
indeed, advocated mainly on the ground that it will curb the 
aggressiveness of the “ Northern Colossus.” There is no mis- 
take about Mr. W. P. Andrew’s Russophobia; he has it in the 
most aggravated form. Russia’s “ sinister and abiding influ- 
ence,” “ coils ” of “ the Muscovite,” her “ designs,” her “ iron 
hand,” her “ insidious movements,” and so forth, are paraded 
with such really pathetic earnestness that we look for a 
reference to the mythical “ will of Peter the Great ”’ as quite 
in due form. We should feel greatly obliged could Mr. 
Andrew refer us to an authentic copy of the document 
wherein “ the task enjoined upon his successors ” by Peter is 
to be found (p. 326). We know of this bugbear of Mr. 
David Urquhart and his followers in various forms, but 
nobody in Russia, or out of it, has ever yet seen the original, 
and we were always of opinion that long ago it had been 
conclusively proved that the so-called “will of Peter the 
Great” was a pure fiction, invented by a Polish novelist and 
historian to serve the political purposes of the First 
Napoleon ; and admirably has it done duty since. Of course, 
Mr. Andrew rejoices at the Indian troops having been called 
to Europe, and assures us that, “even during the Crimean 
campaign, the varying fortunes of the field elicited either 
the apprehension or the applause of the nations of the East, 
from the shepherd in his solitude to the warrior chief in his 
stronghold, while thousands of moolahs prayed Allah to 
bless the arms of the ‘Sooltan of Room.’” - It is, however, 
just possible that these honest people watched the struggle 
with intentions very different from those which Mr. Andrew 
would have us to infer that they did; for it is scarcely con- 
sistent with even Eastern gratitude that immediately the 
allies of the “ Sooltan of Room” had finished propping up 
that decrepit personage, his co-religionists should attempt to 
crush them utterly! We have no doubt Mr. Andrew, like 
hundreds of other well-meaning gentlemen, swallows such 
political “ flapdoodle.” But we might believe in his 
sincerity still more did he not, immediately after pro- 
mulgating these solemn premonitions, devote a page or two 
to showing that the Suez Canal is no safe line of communica- 
tion with India, that a little dynamite can obstruct it at any 
moment (as if any Power would care to bring the anger of 
the whole maritime world on its head by perpetrating such 
mischief !), and that the nation’s hope is—need we say ?— 
the Euphrates Valley Railroad. “It is certain, if we decline 
to connect the Mediterranean with the Persian Gulf, Russia 
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will connect the Black Sea with the Persian Gulf. The nation 
desires peace, but the strong man must be armed to hold hig 
goods in peace !” 

Not a doubt of it. But it must suggest itself to some 
people—not interested in Euphrates Valley railways—that, if 
the Russian Government are ever mad enough to invade 
India, they will surely not be so insane as to imagine that 
they may debouch 150,000 men, horses, cattle, and munitions 
of war week after week, and month after month, on the shores 
of the Persian Gulf, or into transports there waiting them, 
thence to be conveyed leisurely to India, and again landed, 
without being disturbed by such mischievous toys as iron- 
clads; and that, long before such an event could happen, 
the British fleets must be non-existent, and the Shah of 
Persia a much more powerful or much more foolish personage 
than he is just at present believed to be. When the Russians 
build their railway to the Persian Gulf, we a be perfectl 
certain that they will find its shores studded with Britis 
forts and its waters so alive with British warships that the 
“ Colossus 6f the North” will see that he can make better use 
of his moujiks than send them to slumber in Indian goals, 
or in a longer sleep in Davy Jones’s locker! Of course, Mr. 
Andrew is enthusiastically in favour of the fine “old- 
fashioned” policy of the present Government, and, surely, 
if any one finds comfort in the Treaty of Berlin, it would be 
cruel to attempt to deprive him of that last consolation of a 
good Conservative. It appears that m 1857 Mr. Andrew, 
with “a large and influential deputation,” waited on Lord 
Palmerston in regard to the Euphrates Valley Railroad. Is 
it among the probabilities that we may expect an early visit 
to Lord Salisbury on the same patriotic errand? Mr. Andrew 
finds nothing to alter in Indian finance, though he confesses 
it by no means satisfactory. As an old Indian, he has no 
words to express his horror of the income-tax, which was 
$ inquisitorial,” and corruptive of all good morals. He fails, 
however, to say one word on the “inquisitorial” trade 
licenses, which are, we suppose, not conducive to immorality, 
since Government officials and the makers of public opinion 
generally escape their incidence. The salt-tax he has a shake 
of the head for; but cannot see his way to change the opium 
revenue, believing it better to demoralise the Chinese by 
selling them the drug against the law of their land than 
impoverish the Indians by raising the seven millions it 
brings, by direct taxation onthem. Surely, these are not the 
only alternatives of Indian finance? Famines most Indians 
2 upon as Indian institutions. They advocate railways in 
order to facilitate the distribution of food in famine times ; 
but they do not think of, averting the famine by providing 
other resources for the people than the present precarious 
ones. They occupy the finest of wheat lands with poppies, 
which are good for neither man nor beast. They have cotton 
at hand, yet, with the cheapest labour in the world and 
abundance of fuel, they export it to England, where, 
after paying the freight of a long sea passage, it is woven 
by highly-paid operatives, and again exported to be sold to 
the natives of India. And yet we are told that cotton mills 
will not pay in India unless there is a heavy import (“ pro- 
tective”) duty put upon cotton fabrics. The thing seems 
preposterous. The Indian ryot is commiserated because in 
a bad year he starves. This must always be a contingency 
of life in a country where nine-tenths of the population are 
cultivators of only as much soil as will grow food for them- 
selves. How many English mechanics and labourers could 
remain idle for a single year? We do not believe that five 
per cent. could. What reason, then, is there for this intense 
commiseration of the poverty-stricken Indian who starves if 
the season does not produce the season’s food? If there 
were more manufactures in India, there would be less star- 
vation, for then the operative would not be so dependent on 
the harvest. Having money, he could buy the food he has 
not now the wherewithal to purchase. We had marked many 
other passages in Mr. Andrew’s book for comment as well as 
for commendation; but we must dismiss it with praise for 
its general accuracy, its completeness, precision, and, not un- 
frequently, also, for its eloquence and pawky humour. A little 
more care in securing uniformity in the spelling of Indian 
names and in correcting misprints would be desirable in 
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future editions, while a little less of the Euphrates Valley 
might be agreeable. The book, we have seen, also displays 
here and there the prejudices of the caste to which the author 
belongs; but these are blemishes which, we fancy, will not 
spoil the book in the eyes of many readers, but rather add a 
personal relish to its otherwise instructive and entertaining 


pages. 





POOR LAW EVILS. 
i igation : \ -Law Evils and their 
gg se Fomrman Mh, “Berend Biition, revised and 
en Longmans. 

We regret that the value of Mr. Pretyman’s book is 
scarcely commensurate with the labour spent upon its 
composition. There is room for, and great need of, an im- 

rtial and searching exposition of the working of our 
Poor Law and the mischiefs caused by it, something much 
more complete and exhaustive, and better stored with illus- 
trations from the experience of the present day, than Pro- 
fessor Fawcett’s little book on ‘Pauperism.’ Yet, the most 
valuable portions of Mr. Pretyman’s work are little more 
than reproductions from Mr. Faweett’s, and when he 
attempts to be original he is apt to be either wrong or 
frivolous. For instance, he attributes to the Poor Laws nearly 
all the ignorance and degradation of the working classes, 
concerning which his notions are very exaggerated and 
unfair, though the anecdotes by which he thinks he makes out 
his case are, happily, by no means convincing. Thus, after 
blaming artisans’ wives and daughters for “the traditional, 
and often unconscious habit of reliance on the poor rates,” 
which inclines them to neglect the teaching offered in the 
way of thrifty housekeeping by the South Kensington School 
of Cookery, he says :— 


' Tlearn from a mutual friend that a lady, observing the wasteful way in 
which her poorer neighbours managed with regard to their food, went 
through the course in order that she might teach them its more economical 
methods, but that she found her efforts to induce them to practise these 
methods wholly vain. She had gone to no little expense of money, time, 
and trouble in attending this school, and proceeded to impart her instruc- 
tions at some cottages in her vicinity ; but, on going round them a week 
afterwards, she found that the inmates had all returned to their old waste- 
ful and slovenly ways of living, and she has come to the conclusion that it 
is useless to attempt to induce these classes to deal with their victuals in a 
more economical manner. 


This good lady must have been more foolish than her 
would-be protégés to lose heart because in the course of a 
single week they had not already profited by her small 
preachings “on going round them” once before. Again, 
our next quotation, if it shows anything, seems rather to 
show that miners know and really care nothing about wines 
than that they are scandalous wine-bibbers :— 


The following well-known and characteristic anecdote exemplifies their 
wreference for wine of the best quality at their convivial meetings. A party 
af miners, bent on bacchanalian enjoyment, betook themselves together to 
én hotel, where they ordered ‘‘a bottle of the best port wine, such as the 
gentlemen drink.’’ The servant brought them up a bottle which she be- 
lieved to contain the desired liquor. When they had finished the bottle 
they summoned her, and asked, ‘‘ Are you quite sure this is the same wine 
‘the gentlemen drink?’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ she confidently replied ; “‘ it comes from 
the very place where the gentlemen’s wine is kept.” ‘‘ Well,” rejoined 
the spokesman of the party, “‘it’s rather sharp, but bring us another 
bottle.’’ Soon afterwards the master of the hotel, who had happened to be 
absent at the time of their coming, returned, and on hearing what had 
passed with regard to their potations, found that, throngh the servant's 
mistake, they were in the act of finishing their second bottle of ketchup! 


Yet one more specimen of Mr. Pretyman’s mode of arguing 
by anecdote :— 


The following incident, which was lately brought to the knowledge of the 
present writer, may serve to illustrate signally the effect of the Poor Law 
in checking the action of kindly sympathy on the part of employers towards 
those who work for them. An agricultural labourer in the North, engaged 
by the year to work for the occupier and proprietor of a farm of 300 acres, 
fell from the top of a loaded waggon in working for his employer, and received 
injuries which proved fatal. On his death, this employer wrote to the overseer 
of the parish, ‘‘ to ask if the Board of Guardians would not pay for a coffin 
as there would be no means of getting one made.” To the widow, who was 
left with five young children, and without resource, this employer not only 
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gave no pecuniary aid, but in “settling up’’ with her for her deceased 
husband’s wages he took from her a halfpenny, his change! Had there 
been no “ parish’’ to which application could be made in such a case, it 
is probable that mere natural good feeling, or even a sense of shame, would 
have prompted the employer to show some liberality. 


We suspect the northern farmer would, with or without a 
“ parish,” have been equally careful of his half-penny change, 
and doubtless the widow was fortunate in having something 
safer to rely on than his “ mere natural good feeling.” 

But it would be unjust to Mr. Pretyman’s book to dwell] 
too much upon its weak points. It has strong parts in abund. 
ance, in which he makes good use of the teachings of sound 
political economists, and of the incontrovertible evidence of 
blue book and other documents recording the experience of 
men familiar with Poor Law administration, and not likely to 
discredit it without good reason. He shows very plainly, 
though briefly, how much evil had been brought on the 
nation by the unreformed Poor Law of the 43rd of Elizabeth, 
and by the subsequent tinkerings at it before 1834, and he 
shows as plainly, and much more fully, how lamentably the 
very partial improvements legalised in that year have since 
been neglected or over-ruled. The most important of all the 
recommendations of the Poor Law Commission of 1832 on 
which the new laws of 1834 were based was that out-door 
relief should be as far as possible abandoned, and that, except 
in extreme cases, no claim for maintenance at the public ex- 
pense should be listened to unless the applicant was willing 
to enter the workhouse. Mr. Pretyman does not appear to 
be well acquainted with the latest statistics on the subject, 
which show that during the past three or four years great 
and very beneficial efforts have been made by the guardians 


in most parts of England to reduce the number of out- 


paupers, even if a temporary increase of expense results from 
the additions made to the total of workhouse inmates; but, 
as there is still room for great improvements in this respect, 
his arguments and warnings are by no means out of date. Out- 
door relief pauperises its recipients without rendering them 
any real assistance; it injures the whole body of the work. 
ing classes by lowering the wage-rate throughout the country, 
and it demoralises great numbers of them by encouraging 
the notion that, as a last resource, “the parish” is always 
at the disposal of spendthrifts, without their being driven to 
the indignities and discomforts of “ the house.” 

Agreeing with all that Mr. Pretyman says in objection to 
out-door relief, we are unable to follow him in his preference 
of private charity to the workhouse system of State mainte. 
nance. Theoretically, the communism involved in the rule 
that every needy person has a right in case of need to be 
kept alive by the community, may be objectionable ; but there 
is no help for it now. ‘There are two points which we con- 
sider as now admitted by all men of sense,” Sydney Smith 
wrote in 1819, “first, the Poor Laws must be abolished; 
aan that they must be very gradually abolished.” And 

e added :— 


With respect to the gradual abolition, it must be observed that the 
present redundant population of the country has been entirely produced by 
the Poor Laws, and nothing could be so grossly unjust as to encourage 
people to such a vicious multiplication, and then, when you happen to dis- 
cover your folly, immediately to starve them into annihilation. You have 
been calling upon your population for two hundred years to beget more 
children ; taught them to lay by nothing for matrimony, nothing for chil- 
dren, nothing for age, but to depend upon justices of the peace for every 
human want. The folly is now detected ; but the people who are the fruit 
of it remain. It was madness to call them into existence, but it would be 
the height of cold-blooded cruelty to get rid of them by any other than the 
most gradual and gentle means. 


To abolish workhouses, if the project could ever be enter- 
tained by any less sanguine enthusiast than Mr. Pretyman, 
would be the highest “height of cold-blooded cruelty,” and 
it would be more foolish than cruel. It would throw our 
army of paupers upon private charity, which, thus sum- 
marily substituted for the administration of the poor-law 
guardians, would be infinitely worse managed. It would, 
indeed, be equivalent to a return to the monastic system of 
charity on which Queen Elizabeth’s Poor Law, however faulty, 
was an immense improvement. The only possible “remedy” 
is to see that our workhouse discipline is equalised throughout 
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the country, and, relieved of the incubus of the law of settle- 
ment and so forth, is rendered so just and strict that it will 
have a chance of lly rooting out professional paupe- 
rism ; above all, to ensure that the utmost possible care is 
taken in training our quarter of a million pauper children 
for a higher position than that of adult paupers. 





WYNYARD OF HIGH WYNYARD. 


nyard of High ard: a Novel of the Present Day. 

ee 7 lp oil 2 Neth 193, Piccadilly. : ae 

It is as nearly as appropriate to call this book a novel of 
the present day as. it is to dignify Mr. Martin Tupper’s effu- 
sions by the name of original poetry. The author has simply 
strung a series of sketches of well-known scenes and places 
upon the slightest possible thread of narrative. The career 
of the hero is made a peg on which to hang hackneyed de- 
scriptions of the resorts and amusements affected by fashion- 
able society. There is no plot worth speaking of, and the 
interest of the story never rises. above the common-place. 
Moreover, even if the author is familiar with the scenes which 
he depicts, he has failed te profit by his opportunities for the 
study of human nature. All his characters are of a conven- 
tional type; not one has any originality; in fact, it is when 
the author attempts to enliven his pages by the portrayal of 
types of character that he fails most egregiously. A “rough 
diamond” becomes under his treatment an unmitigated cad, 
who would run a risk of being turned out of any respectable 
society, if not of being kicked as well, whilst the funny man 
of the story is simply an idiot whose brain appears to have 
softened under the influence of a constant study of ‘ Alice in 
Wonderland.’ The record of this person’s doings affords an 
opportunity for the insertion of twelve origimal “ comic 
verses.” The following specimen will, perhaps, suffice to give 
an idea of the author’s notion of the humorous :— 


** How doth the little cat 
Softly chase the heedless mice, 
Then lays down on the mat, 
And thinks it very nice.’” 

It appears that the recital of this and similar stanzas re- 
lating to the dog, the fox, the snail, and so forth, was suffi- 
cient to convulse the audience with laughter. Certainly, some 
people are easily amused. 

The scene of the opening chapter is laid at Eton, and the 
hero, Dick Wynyard, is introduced upon the shoulders of his 
companions. He is in fact, being “ chaired ” after the victory 
of Eton over Winchester. An elderly spectator supposes 
Dick to be “ some malefactor, caught red-handed by the boys, 
and they are carrying him to the police station.” This mis- 
take is the more remarkable as the stranger is himself an 
Englishman; in fact, Dick’s uncle, who has just returned 
from America,and has come down to Eton to see his nephews, 
Dick Wynyard and Reginald Burton. Burton is the captain 
of the Eton Eleven, and a prig, whilst Dick was the “idol of 
his companions.” “Even his grim tutor, when inclined 
to wax wroth at some incorrigible fit of laziness, could not 
resist the rare charm of Wynyard’s smile.” After the Eton and 
Harrow match at Lords has been described, Dick and Burton 
bid farewell to Eton. The former betakes himself to Fenton’s 
Hotel, and there finds a Mr. Allison, who gives him a letter 
from Lady Nora Wynyard, his mother. Scarlet fever has, it 
appears, broken out in the village of High Wynyard, therefore 
Dick is not to return home, but is to travel on the Continent 
with Mr. Allison. They start for Paris the same night, and, 
after a day spent in sight-seeing, they - with some cory- 
phées, and Dick goes home intoxicated. His tutor, it may be 
remarked, is not exactly the sort of mentor that a mother 
would prefer for her darling. Tutor and pupil wander over 
Europe, try their hands at the gaming tables, and, when the 
author has exhausted his knowledge of the Continent, he 
brings Wynyard home again to take in the festivities 
attendant on his coming of age. At Hig wanes he meets, 
amongst other people, Lady Lackrent and her daughter, Julia 
Heriot, and Squire Mangold, and his two pretty daughters, 
Nellie and Rosamond. Lady Julia Heriot sets her cay at Dick, 





who on his part admires Nellie Mangold. Soon after this 
Dick sets up an establishment in London, or rather two, as 
constant reference is made, in the worst possible taste, to a 


certain Mdlle. Coralie—keeps racers, gambles, and bets 


heavily. He shoots pigeons at Hurlingham, is a member of 
the coaching and four-in-hand clubs, and notably of the 
Orleans at Twickenham. There was no such club in existence 
then, but a slight anachronism is nothing if you want to show 
your knowledge of London life, and the author insists upon 
dragging the reader, with painful persistence, through the 
whole of the often-described round of fashionable amuse- 
ments. The races for the Ascot Cup, the Derby, and the St. 
Leger, are notforgotten. Inall ofthese Dick’s horsesare favour- 
ites, and he plunges heavily, and loses upon all. He is fast 
approaching the end of his tether, but staves off the evil day. 


by the aid of money lenders. 


In the meantime, his cousin Reginald Burton, who, it 
appears, has taken his degree at Oxford and been called to’ 
the bar in something less than two years altogether, is! 
engaged as junior counsel in a breach of promise case. His 
leader is taken ill in court and retires, leaving the case in the 
junior’s hands. He leaves, however, the heads of his intended’ 
speech on the table, and aided by these Burton is able to win 
the case for his client. His speech, given at length, is truly 
remarkable, and we can honestly affirm we never heard any- 
thing like it. The whole proceedings of the court, however, 
were extraordinary, and a very little fun seems to have gone 
along way. The remark of a witness that the widow suin 
for damages had buried two husbands, and that it was a goo 
job for the husbands, “ provoked a roar of laughter and a 
smile from even the stern Mr. Justice Minos.” After the 
rapid transformation of Mr. Burton from an Eton schoolboy, 
to junior counsel in an important case, we are prepared to 
hear that some four or five years afterwards he is “ expected’ 
to take silk.” ‘aay gs 

We have not space to follow Dick through all the various’ 
scenes in which he figures, but the final crash comes after the 
St. Leger. In the meantime, he has become engaged to 
Nellie Mangold, who, it appears, after the race writes him’a 
letter throwing him over, and recommends him to pay his 
addresses to Lady Julia Heriot. Instead of doing this Dick 
sells High Wynyard and goes to Australia, where he finds a 
friend in the comic man, and with him goes up country. 
After a year passed in stock-farming, during which time he 
saves a thousand pounds, he returns to Sydney for letters.’ 
Through these he is informed that the letter of dismissal 
purporting to be written by Nellie Mangold was in reality, 
written by Lady Julia. He returns home and finds that his 
uncle Tom has purchased High Wynyard under the name of 
Green. Uncle fom in the most generous manner makes him 
a present of the old estate, Dick marries Nelly, and settles 
down into a model English country gentleman. 

Upon every possible opportunity the author introduces a 
Latin quotation, or paraphrases classical stories to suit the re- 
quirements of the present day. His reading, however, we 
suppose has not been extensive since the whole of the quota- 
tions, we believe, may be found in the old Eton Latin gram- 
mar. We cannot conceive of any person, knowing anything 
of the world, being amused by this book. It might satisfy 
the craving for knowledge of clerks and shopboys whose 
weakness, like Mr. Jobling’s, is fashion, and is the sort of 
reading that young people who have been strictly brought up 
are apt to like as being “rather wicked.” But to the ordi- 
nary reader the book is stale, flat, and unprofitable. Even 
the stories told by the characters are old, and a trifle stupid. 
Almost any young man of some slight education who tries to 
model himself on a well-known sporting writer, and furnish 
himself with a Latin grammar, a Lempritre, a file of the 
Telegraph, and a “society journal,” could write as gooda 
“ novel of the present day.” 





MARGERY TRAVERS.’ 
Margery Travers. By A. E. N. Bewicke. London: Hurst and Blackett, 


‘Margery Travers,’ a clever but coarse-toned novel, has a 
curious appearance of having been seers Be three ladies 
rolled into one. There is the lady who has read many novels 
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of the distinctively modern type, and whose world is a 
Broughton-Braddon one just tempered at times by the saving 
influence of George Eliot: there is the lady who believes in 
high duties and esthetic nobleness of aim and, above all, in the 
redemption of womanhood from folly and mischief by giving 
every woman occupations and purposes and Woman’s Rights: 
and there is the lady with a philosophy. The three combine 
oddly—or, perhaps, we should say, scarcely combine at all. 
In one capacity Miss Bewicke has the knack of flavouring 
description with kisses, sometimes reverential, but chiefly 
very much otherwise, on “curving red lips,” with that lady- 
novelist’s style of men’s mannish conversation about women, 
and to women, which, through many reproductions, has become 
so traditional as to seem—in a govel--ateacit natural; and 
with the lady-novelist’s air of intimate acquaintance with the 
haunts and habits of Bohemianism and the immoral side of 
fashionable life. In another capacity she surveys with a 
lofty morality the misdemeanours, shortcomings, and vul- 
garities—no trifling array—of her heroines, and draws from 
them the moral that the world should train women to higher 
things than it willingly does: a moral true enough in itself, 
but which is put at Meitvautage when illustrated by the 
various faultinesses of three young women who enjoyed 
unwonted power of doing what they pleased with themselves 
and their abilities, and had only themselves to thank for not 
being first-class specimens of what women might be 
under conditions of individual independence and room 
for work and self-developement. In the third capacity, Miss 
Bewicke’s philosophy is a semi-charitable and wholly cowardly 
acceptance of “the guiding of circumstances” as a provi- 
dence and a fate—‘ circumstances” apparently being gene- 
rally a synonym for temptations. Miss Bewicke’s doctrine 
is that “ there are very few men or women whose principles 
are firm enough to withstand a shock of pain,” and, ap- 
_— y, that when once, whether by pain or by pleasure,a sane 

uman being has “ yielded to the guiding of circumstances,” 
as she phrases doing anything amiss, it is compulsory on him 
to goon at it. “ He had yielded,” she says, “and now he 
was beyond his own control, nothing could stop him now.” 
Of her heroine at a critical point she says, ‘‘ She was in the 
mood to do good or bad, according as circumstances sug- 
gested.” This is completely true, for Margery was just then 
behaving in a manner showing that the “ bad Travers blood,” 
of which we hear a great deal through the first two volumes, 
had got the uppermost of any well-conducted blood she might 
possess, and we may readily admit her likeness for the time 
to the women to whom Miss Bewicke proceeds to compare 
her. “Sometimes we see women’s faces most unwomanly, 
seen fora moment by the lamplight as we drive home from 
the opera, “ La Traviata” or “Don Giovanni” as the case 
may be, and turn away in disgust, so pained are we by the 
roses in the hair and the paint upon the cheek, but how often 
has not the beginning been the same. Wounded affection, 
and circumstances that led the way.” She excuses her 
superiorly-minded hero’s betrayal, by a mock marriage, of a 
harmless girl, and his deliberate intention of deserting her 
and marrying another woman, ignorant of her predecessor's 
existence, by an “Only he had done it so carelessly, so 
entirely without thought of doing wrong, and circumstances 
had made it so easy, those circumstances for which you and 
I, reader, are as responsible as he.” 

Altogether, Miss Bewicke has produced a novel which, with 
evidently a higher intention, is rather less than more edifying 
than the majority of the high-seasoned stories which have come 
to be known, whether they have sensational incidents or not, 
by the class name of sensational. Her very merit of higher 
views than her compeers of what life, and especially of what 
women’s life, ought to be gives more prominence tothe unwhole- 
some, and happily unreal, melo-drama which does duty with the 
school for portraiture of the ways of co-temporary ladies and 
gentlemen. Artistically the admixture of moralities and 
purposes in a novel which they alone differentiate from the 
regulation sensation novel is a mistake, for, instead of being 
‘ullowed to accustom ourselves to the writer’s world and for 
‘the while understand in its idiom and. judge by its laws, we 
ure ar brought back to real life for comparison. 
The effect is like that of the mixture of speaking with singing 


in an opera. When the words go to musical notes through. 
out the scenes, the understanding gets accustomed with the 
ear; it seems, for the nonce, no more unreasonable that 
people should express themselves in the musical manner than 
in the French or the German—we are in music-land and that 
is the way of the country: but, when the players keep the 
sound of ordinary talking in our ears, we cannot readily 
accept the unfamiliar sp2ech of song when it comes, our 
senses are left critical, and we remember that it is absurd to 
represent human beings as conducting conversation through 
a series of tunes. And fiction which transcends the tame 
laws and probabilities of existing society can only produce 
its needful effect of verisimilitude during the reading of it by 
being consistent with itself and leaving all such laws and 
probabilities out of the question, as, for its purpose, non. 
existent, instead of intruding them on the reader’s mind by 
sociological discussion. 

We have referred to reminders of George Eliot in this novel, 
The heroine herself, Margery Travers, though it would be 
untrue to say that she is a copy of Maggie Tulliver, could not 
have been drawn, in some stages of her career, exactly as she 
is drawn, if her constructor had never read ‘ The Mill on the 
Floss.’ Miss Bewicke must have been aware of this; but we 
think it probable that she rather. struggled against the 
resemblance she was irresistibly moved to introduce than 
desired to help herself in her composition of her heroine’s 
character by going over the lines of one so well known. We 
believe that she had been re-reading ‘ The Mill on the Floss’ 
and had fallen under a spell and become haunted by Maggie 
Tulliver, and that she took pains to resist the infatuation and 
often altered the traits and actions she was about to ascribe 
to Margery Travers, because she found them reminding herself 
of the inconvenient Maggie. There are many jerks in the 
delineation, inconsistencies which are incongruous with the 
character and not, as inconsistencies should be, a product, 
though erratic product, of its constituent good and evil, and 
Miss Bewicke would have us think these explained by the 
“ black drop” of her title-page motto from Emerson “ How 
shall a man escape from his ancestors, or draw off from his 
veins the black drops which he drew from his father’s or his 
mother’s life ?”—the “ bad Travers blood ”’ acting like a sort 
of bile and producing otherwise inexplicable disturbances of 
the moral system. But we fancy that many times it has been 
far less the “ black drop ” than the necessity for not being too 
like Maggie Tulliver which has caused the over-sudden trans- 
formations from white to black and back again. For one of 
these transformations however we can admit no possible 
excuse, moral or artistic, of weakness or of honesty. It is 
difficult to speak with patience of the outrageous and™ 
repulsive vulgarity of the scene between Lord Talboys and 
Margery in which Margery, while entering into a bargain for 
selling herself as a wife to that least hypocritical of de- 
bauchee old noblemen as existing in ladies’ novels, suddenly 
“speaking in her fullest, richest tones, each syllable accen- 
tuated and distinct from every other” threatens that, if ever he 
talks to her again in a way distasteful to her about the man 
she loves in her secret heart, she will “ make his life a hell on 
earth to him ”’ when she has married him, and, after more un- 
womanly raving, snaps ker fingers at him. We will not go 
on with quotations of this scene; it grows still more forcible 
in its choice language on both sides, and upon it follows one 
in another way even more repulsive between Margery and 
the man the reference to whom by Lord Talboys so moved her 
from the “ self-respecting dignity of an English lady ” which 
we are given to understood was natural to her. If the whole 
of the book were like this chapter few persons would have the 
patience to read half a volume of it. Those who can stomach 
“forcible writing” of this style would prefer it unweakened 
by virtuous sentiments; the rest of us would be merely 
sickened by it. Miss Bewicke does not do her real abilities 
justice when she descends to such substitutes for power a& 
she uses in this part of her book. 

There is another and far too marked a following of George 
Eliot—one which we almost feel compelled to denounce as a 
deliberate imitation to the extent, so far as the differing 
strength and qualities of the writers allow, of plagiarism. 
That we do not, after all, feel so compelled is because for & 
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novelist to invite the public to read a borrowing from 
‘Romola’ would be like a pickpocket’s asking a policeman to 
admire his new lace handkerchief. Miss Bewicke cannot 
have taken Tessa and altered her into Mariuccia. But whence 
then came the pretty sweet simpleton with her child-like 
confidingness in everybody, whom the artist Dalymple de- 
luded so easily by a mock eee who so guilelessly 
proves his misconduct to the stately lady she never suspects 
of being his betrothed wife, holding her baby-boy up for the 
stranger’s admiration in so Tessa-like a way, an ake after- 
wards in so Tessa-like a way prattles to her supposed husband 
about this beautiful lady who asked her if ee was married 
but would not look at her wedding-ring and who kissed the 
baby all over? Our supposition here is that Miss Bewicke 
had not been re-reading ‘ Romola,’ and that her memory 
played her false and passed itself off on her for her imagina- 
tion. She remembered Tessa, but thought all the while she 
was creating Mariuccia. 

' Far the freshest and most attractive character in the book 
is that of a fabulously rich American girl, Lottie Spluck, who, 
never in the least resentful of his conducting his suit to her 
up to the point where the offer should have come and then 
engaging himself to Margery, marries Allan Stapleton when 
Margery has run off to, as she expects, marry Dalrymple 
at Florence. Allan loves Margery, not her; but the girl, merry 
and rather “loud ” little flirt as she is, knows herself to be 
dying and wants to be his wife that he may have her money. 
Her great shortcoming is that she does not die; and it is one 
which cannot be forgiven her. By her survival at the end of the 
third volume, mother of two children, and with no appa- 
rent intention of dying till she has had several more, 
‘her survival as a vapid helpless selfish little goose of a 
pretty creature, nay worse, as a drag on her husband, 
‘the wife throwing impediments in the way,” of what 
the noble mind of Margery, now Mrs. Dalrymple, sees to 
be “such a plain duty” for him, she makes the Lottie 
we took an interest in a delusion and several former scenes 
founded on the certainty of her death ludricrous mock 
tragedy. Miss Bewicke evidently had not the heart at last 
to kill her only pleasant and really pure hearted heroine 
and to leave her only honest hero (imma. barring his first 
courtship of Lottie) without a wife. But Lottie should not 
have been allowed to live and so be left unloveable to readers; 
and no reader would have asked what became of an unintel- 
ligent walking gentleman like Allan. There is another heroine 
—a Una whose name, coupled with her conduct, is evidently 
meant to suggest Duessa; but Una-Duessa is a difficult cha- 
racter to depict, and wants more psychoiogical insight and a 
more accurate observation or knowledge of society than Miss 
Bewicke gives evidence of possessing. 

We leave Margery Travers with a feeling of regret that we 
cannot give it a hearty recommendation. We could condemn 
it with the best will in the world, if it were not that there is 
something in it which makes us loth to dispraise the writer, 
something which impresses us with an idea that Miss Bewicke 
will some day, and before long, write a very different novel, 
which will place her among those whom critics delight to 
honour and Mr. Mudie’s subscribers to read. 





GEORGE CRUICKSHANK. 
George Coutshohenh, Artist and Humourist. By Walter Hamilton, 


Mr. Walter Hamilton’s little book is only a repetition of the 
old, old tale. George Cruickshank “created” ‘ Oliver 
Twist.’ Without George Cruickshank, Charles Dickens 
would have been nowhere and nobody. As to Harrison 
Ainsworth, at least six of his novels were more or less made 
up of George Cruickshank’s suggestions. In answer to these 
modest claims to merit, Harrison Ainsworth wrote his very 
laconic letter to The Times:—* Sir: I disdain to reply to 
Mr. Cruickshank’s preposterous assertions, except to give 
them a flat contradiction,” and, unfortunately for George 
Cruickshank, the sympathy of the public has been with the 
novelist rather than the illustrator. Yet it was the fashion 
at one time to lavish every praise on the discontented, dis- 
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appointed man. Thackeray, Dickens, Ainsworth, all regarded 
him_ with feelings of the closest friendship; but never 
lived there any one who had a happier knack of falling out 
with his friends. In his zeal for the cause of temperance he 
must have sacrificed a very considerable amount of friendly 
ood-will. In 1853 he published in a pamphlet, called ‘ The 
lass,’ “ Out of some hundred and fifty of the friends of my 
youth and boyhood, I should say that at least two-thirds of 
them have met an early death from the use and abuse of 
these alcoholic drinks.” As was very natural, the “friends” 
of George Cruickshank’s “ youth and boyhood,” who had not 
succumbed to repeated attacks of deliriwm tremens, felt 
neither pleased nor honoured at this and similar exposures 
of their frailties. But, of Mr. Walter Hamilton’s recent pro- 
duction, we must confess that it is as full of panegyric and 
personality as Cruickshank himself could have wished for, 
so that in these respects, at least, he has done his work faith- 
fully and well. However, the general reader has had quite 
enough of the subject already. We are all of us thoroughly 
alive to George Cruickshank’s merits, and, perhaps, would 
have been still more so had he been less alive to them him- 
self, and had a better appreciation of the maxim that “ silence 
is golden.” With reference to the few criticisms on the 
works of other caricaturists which Mr. Hamilton is thoughtful 
enough to indulge us with; it would, perhaps, be a kindness 
to desist from making any comment whatever. Among other 
interesting pieces of information the biographerinforms us that 
George Cruickshank owed nothing “ beyond a certain amount 
of technical instruction and art training” to his father. By 
anyone in the least acquainted with the history of caricature, 
the merits of Isaac Cruickshank have always been frank! 
acknowledged, and we do not think that George Cruickshan 
himself, with all his infatuated self-belief, would have repu- 
diated his debt of gratitude. Mr. Walter Hamilton certainly 
cannot be said to have added much to the fame of the sub- 
ject of his biography; but it is still more certain that he has 
added less to his own reputation as an author and a critic. 


ROYDENHURST. 
meee: A Novel by Hester Hope, Remington and Co. London. 


There is a twang of vulgarity and imbecility through this 
work. The plot lacks originality in its construction, and the 
details are told with a mixture of affectation and of ignorance 
of the subjects which the writer professes to handle. It is 
almost needless to say that the writer must be a woman; a 
very young one, some readers would say, when smiling over 
the many absurdities with which the work teems; but we do 
not take foolish writing and speaking as necessary proofs of 

outh, nor scientific remarks as evidence of maturer years. 

e have found young girls who could write or tell cleverly 
and amusingly; and, on the other hand, we have found older 
women of the world who had not two ideas in their heads, 
unless the ideas were that they were well informed and that 
the world ought to benefit by their information. 

The plot is, as we have said, devoid of originality ; there is 
the conventional “ baronet of ancient lineage,” whose family 
seat is “a fine old place,” “entailed,” and yet “ heavily mort- 
gaged.” (How is it that, with some writers, a baronetcy—a 
modern creation—is the ne plus ultra of social greatness ’) 
There is the standard parvenu, wealthy and vulgar, who is in 
love with the baronet’s daughter, and has advanced money to 
the father ; the latter seeks to sell his daughter in matrimony 
to extricate himself from his liabilities. Vulgar the parvenu 
is, and so are most of the other characters in the book who 
are evidently intended to be refined. But it is hard to say 
that the parvenu necessarily betrays any vulgarity by 
describing a “ mare” to a lady as “broken-winded,” though 
plainly the writer intends this to be the acme of bad taste. 
There is the normal prodigal and missing son, who disappears 
to the colonies fora season, and there is the roguish attorney, 
and the energetic hero who unravels all ey, of lost 
documents and missing wills, and marries the belle of the book. 
The extravagant baronet is soon killed from a fall out os ; 
he has “ cnt off the entail.” and the property has been duly 
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conveyed to the parvenu, though without obtaining the 
signature of the absent heir-at-law! ‘There is an impossible 
proviso in the conveyance, made by the baronet, as to an 
unrecognisable equity of redemption, upon which impossi- 
bility the plot chiefly turns. A la Glossin and Bertram in 
‘Guy Mannering,’ the interest is supposed to centre upon 
the possibility of the return of the prodigal and lost heir to 
claim his own. He does so in the end, having found gold at 
the diggings under circumstances that would horrify a 
pevlogit At one time it looks as if we are going to be 
avoured with a petticoat “claimant,” to personate one of 
e sisters of the lost heir; but the writer, after elaborating 
thé plans and rehearsals of the conspirators to an extent 
which makes us suppose that something is really intended to 
jurn upon the projected imposture, seems to lose heart, and 
o abandon this part of her plot. Instead of lime labor and 
excision of the now irrelevant matter, it is left in as padding, 
and the difficulty is cleared away from the writer’s path by mak- 
ing the imposture break down in the first two minutes of persona- 
tion. After this the story goes on as if nothing had happened. 
The writer, describing a meet of foxhounds, speaks of the 
barking of dogs.” From a woman such treasonable 
language with regard to hounds is perhaps excusable ; (did 
mot Mr. Anthony Trollope fall into the same blunder in 
his ‘Kellys and O’Kellys’; and yet there are some who 
believe him to be what he believes himself, an authority upon 
hunting). Then we have a trial for attempted murder, 
jwhérein the prisoner in question instantly appears at 
the bar the moment that the Court fills and the Bar and 
‘Bench take their seats (no charge seems to be made to any 
grand jury). The judge graciously saves the clerk of 
arraigns the trouble of giving the prisoner in charge to the 
jury, and of stating to them the offence for which he is to be 
tried; from the subsequent use of the adverb “ then ” we may 
conclude that the prisoner has not been allowed an opportunity 
of making any defence after the prosecution has closed before 


the judge commences to sum up. So soon as the verdict has 


been recorded and sentence pronounced, a spectator, another 


“baronet,” and uncle of the prosecutor, jumps up in Court, 


and in the typical “ loud clear voice ” addresses the jury upon 
the abstract principles and divine origin of Justice, and con- 


gratulates them upon their verdict, not only without inter- 


ruption, but even with applause for his irregularity. 

& The conversation in the book is vapid from beginning to 
end ; there is neither point nor humour in it. The incidents 
are the ducking, in a green pond, of the parvenu by the 
prodigal heir-at-law ; of the attempt to murder above men- 
tioned ; and the discovery of sundry missing documents 


at sundry times. We can, however, say of the book that, if 
it can hardly amuse even the weakest mind, it will not cor- 


rupt the most innocent. There is, we are glad to say, neither 
bigamy, seduction, or murder to figure as an attraction, with 


ithe interest of the reader centred on the success of the evil- 


doers. All is goody goody in the due propriety. Virtue is its 
own reward ; vice meets with is own punishment. The right 
people are happy in the end, and the wrong ones die or dis- 
appear when the “fine old place ’’ comes back to its rightful 
and penitent prodigal heir. If any idler has a mind to com- 
bine patience and penance, and is not satisfied with the 
sketch which we have given of this work, let him read it and 
judge for himself. 





THE LORD HERMITAGE. 
The Lord Hermitage. By James Grant. Chatto and Windus. 1978. 


Taking up a three-volume novel with the name of James 
Grant on the title-page produces much the same effect as the 
announcement of a new romance by Harrison Ainsworth—it 
transports the reader back to a very different generation of 
novelists from those of the present day. When Mr. James 
Grant began his career, the historical novel was still a recog- 
nised institution, and G. P. R. James was living and leading 
the school. Mr. Grant, therefore, wrote novels of Scottish 
history, as Mr. Ainsworth wrote novels of English history, 
and in ney ability and the power of writing a good, rattling 
story, full of incident and utterly devoid of character, the 
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two writers were very fairly on a par. But, while Mr. Aing: 
worth has remained more or less true to the traditions of hig 
youth, and still pours out historical romances which are no 
worse and sometimes better than those of his early days, Mr, 
James Grant has moved considerably from his original posi.’ 
tion. The change has not been an improvement. ‘Talbot’ 
Harland’ is a decidedly better story than ‘ Jack Sheppard,’ 
but Mr. Grant’s recent novels are distinctly inferior to such| 
books as ‘Harry Ogilvie,’ ‘Jane Seton,’ or ‘ Mary of Lor.' 
raine’ ‘These made no great pretence to literary distinction, 
but they were thoroughly pont oe aaa stories, 
occupying much the same place with regard to literature that! 
a good old-fashioned Adelphi drama does to the stage. But 
the Adelphi dramatist is content with his own line of busi. 
ness, and does not invade the domain of tea-cup and saucer; 
Mr. George Conquest does not seek to rival the fame of 
Robertson. Yet such an attempt could hardly be more sur.’ 
prising than the change that has of late aoa come over the 
spirit of Mr. James Grant’s writings. For the heroes and 
heroines of a bygone day Mr. Grant substitutes the men and 
women of modern English society; instead of the romantie 
atmosphere of Edinburgh old town and lonely Scottish 
castles, we breathe the pure serene of Hurlingham and the 
clubs ; while, for the desperate claymore combat, the wild wars 
and fierce border forays, we get colourless episodes of Crimean 
and Sepoy battles. We have read with very little profit or 
pleasure several of Mr. Grant’s récent novels, all of which 
appear to us to be entirely destitute of the qualities most 
essential to a modern novelist who wishes to treat of his own 
time. a deed soe re . r 

‘The Lord Hermitage’ has certainly not caused us to alter’ 
our opinion. We have not fora long time met with anythi 
in fiction so audaciously trite, so unutterably absurd. Lo 
Hermitage has secretly married; and the interest, if there be 
any, of the story turns upon the efforts of the two sons of this 
marriage and heroes of the story, Gerard and Julian, to obtain 
the title and honours of which they have been ae 
deprived by their decidedly unprincipled parent. We n 
hardly say that the proofs of the marriage are not at first 
forthcoming. They had been entrusted to a rascally lawyer, 
and disappear mysteriously, to be found again still more 
mysteriously through the agency of a weird and beautiful 
woman, who apparently is no other than that Salome, the 
daughter of Herodias, “who danced before Herod Antipas at 
that infamous and debauched banquet he gave in the castle 
of Macherus, wherein John the Baptist was languishing as @ 
prisoner.” Like the Wandering Jew, she has been cursed 
with eternal life for her evil deed, for which she receives no 
light punishment in being compelled toappear in Mr. Grant’s 
novel. The use of the supernatural in unskilled hands is even 
a less edifying sight that the blunders of an amateur con- 
juror, and Salome cuts unintentionally a decidedly ridiculous, 
appearance in the pages of ‘ The Lord Hermitage.’ The fate 
of this would-be impressive character is left undecided at the 
close of the third volume; but any relief the reader may, 
experience at having parted company with her is 
dashed by a threat of Mr. Grant’s to make her fortune an 
those of her lover Gerard the matter of yet another novel. + 

All Mr. Grant’s recent novels have been military novels, in 
so far as the introduction of military names and the enumera-' 
tion of military engagements can justify the assumption of, 
such a title. Our Russian and Indian wars have served him 
as points on which to circle his monotonous and homogeneous 
narratives from which that dash and brilliancy of soldier life 
which the Napoleonic wars afforded to Charles Lever is con 
spicuously absent. Whether before Sebastopol or Delhi, Mr. 
Grant’s soldiers are always the same, and neither they nor 
their deeds are more interesting or varied in character than 
the fixed manceuvres of a child’s wooden soldiers upon their, 
moveable stand. In the present novel, however, Mr. Grant 
appears to have a distinct purpose in his introduction of the 
Crimean war—to gratify popular prejudice and popular, 
apprehension by holding up the Russians to contempt and: 
execration. There is something unmanly in insulting and! 
villifying the foe with whom we have fought so well which - 
unworthy of a victorious people, and the vulgarity of Mr. 
Grant’s denunciation is more unpleasant than the dulness 
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his narrative. Mr. Kinglake, who certainly cannot be accused 
of favouring the Russians, has done full justice to the aceusa- 
tions brought against them, and there was no need for Mr. 
Grant to supplement his labours without any of the fairness 
or ability necessary for the task. The murder of wounded 
troops by the defeated Russians cannot be too severely con- 
demned, nor can the bitterness of incessant defeat be alleged 
as any palliative for such atrocities. To quote Mr. King- 
lake’s own words, Russia, for these deeds, “ has had to stand 
out excepted from the easy forgiveness which is commonly 
accorded to nations at the close of a war.” He, however, 
differs from Mr. Grant in being able to condemn without un- 
fairnesss, and in seeing that even Russians may be,as a nation, 
not wholly devoid of merit. Mr. Grant’s Muscovites are 


only worthy of a “penny dreadful” or a transpontine theatre, } 


or of a novel which tries to lighten its load by stooping to the 
labours of petty and party pamphletcering. 

Of the style of Mr. Grant’s novel there is very little to be 
said. The blasé lords, wicked lawyers, giddy girls, and con- 
ventional heroes, whom Mr. Grant again would have us 
believe to be new and original, could hardly be made attrac- 
tive by any excellences of writing, but they might be made 
more endurable. So much consolation, however, Mr. Grant 
does not afford his readers, in some of whom the bald diffuse- 
ness and the incessant affectation of comprehensive know- 
ledge may arouse an unreasonable irritability at the facility 
granted by our library system to the manufacture of ‘trivial 
three-volume novels. 


ONE AND THREE. 
One and Three. By F.C. Burnand. Bradbury, Agnew, and Co. 


If it be true, and we hold that it is, that we should be 
grateful to any one who can give us laughter, how great is 
the debt which readers of light literature have incurred with 
Mr. Burnand during the last twelve years. It wasa felicitous 
idea, scarcely inferior to Mr. Burnand’s own ‘ Happy Thoughts,’ 
on the part of Messrs. Bradbury and Agnew to produce ina 
convenient portable form the best of the imitations which 
have appeared in Punch of late, and to produce them ét a 
period when so many of us are reduced to the perusal of 
minor provincial journals, or left to the tender mercies of 
meagre and dreary sea-side circulating libraries. ‘ Strap- 
man, in our opinion, is Mr. Burnand’s masterpiece, but 
second to it and second only do we place ‘One and Three, 
by that distinguished French novelist, Victor Nogo.’ The 
imitation of novelists has always been a favourite theme with 
our humorists, and the pages of Punch contain the very best 
that have ever been achieved. Of Thackeray’s ‘Prize Novelists’ 
it is too late in the day to speak, save in terms of regret, that 
though with kindly and well-meant intentions, Mr. Mark 
Lemon, forbade Charles Dickens to be added to the list which 
contains Lytton, Lever, and Disraeli. Nor did the arch 
imitator himself escape, for in a long-since forgotten peri- 
odical called, we think, the ‘Showman’s Annual,’ edited by 
Albert Smith, there appeared a burlesque of Thackeray’s style, 
written by Angus Reach and Shirley Brooks, sotrue and so life- 
like that the great novelist was wont to say that no better ex- 
ample of his peculiarities, mannerisms and thoughts could be 
found in his own writings. Of late, too, a transatlantic writer 
has tried his hand at the same form of humour, and there is 
a good deal that is funny in the burlesque novels of Mr. Bret 
Harte. But, while Thackeray looked at life with the very 
eyes of his originals, and Mr. Bret Harte seizes the most 
salient points of his victims’ works and magnifies them to an 
unconscionable extent, Mr. Burnand owes very little to those 
whom he burlesques. Pegasus is generally supposed to be 
bestridden by poets, and poets alone, but whatever animal 
may be the bearer of humorous antics, it is certain that no 
sooner is it mounted by Mr. Burnand than it runs away with 
him. Curious quips, inimitable turns of phraseology, a 
flowing series of puns perfect in their incongrous absurdity, 
and an adaptation of the ordinary affairs of life into the 
surroundings of the theatrical, nautical, or sporting world, 
carry Mr. Burnand, and pleasantly enough for the reader, 
away from his original object. The most enjoyable feature 


of the  Pexterenange is that the fun is so enforced. We thin: 
we will not be contradicted when we say that we have onl¢ 
three living so-called humorous writers. In the case of twe 
of them the humour, though undeniabl present, is painfully 
laboured. Both in the works of Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Byroz'y 
the striving after the joke is too evident, the means by whiciq 
it is produced is too clumsy and mechanical. In Mr. Burnana 
we have the one living English writer whose fun is alwayg, 
hearty, fresh, and spontaneous. 


VARIORUM NOTES. 


et ee 


Mr. O’Connor Power, M.P., and those who supported him in 
his endeavour to have the Irish language recognised as a part of 
the new scheme of intermediate education, might have sustained 
themselves by the authority of Dr. Johnson. In a letter, written 
to a Mr. Charles O’Connor in 1757, Dr. Johnson expresses a 
strong wish for the cultivation of Irish literature, and a sym. 
pathy for the study of provincial tongues, “‘ which has too long 
lain neglected, and which, if it be suffered to remain in oblivion 
for another century, may perhaps never be retrieved.” Were Dr.’ 
Johnson able to have foreseen what another century would bring 
forth, he would, probably, have been not a little surprised, 
What with Mr. Furnivall to look after English dialects, and Mr. 
O’Connor Power to plead for the merits of the Irish language, 
our “ provincial tongues”’ cannot complain of undue neglect. 


Mr. Darwin might turn to some account a story which is told 
in the German papers about the manner in which an intelligent 
dog adapted himself to his condition. A deaf-and-dumb lady 
living in a German city had as companion a younger woman, who 
was also deaf and dumb. They lived in a small set of rooms 
opening on the public corridor of the house. Somebody gave 
the elder lady a little dog as a present. For some time, when. 
ever anybody rang the bell at the door, the dog barked to call 
the attention of his*mistress. The dog soon discovered, hows 
ever, that neither the bell nor the barking made any impression 
on the women, and he took to the practice of merely pulling one 
of them by the dress with his teeth, in order to explain that some. 
one was at the door. Gradually the dog ceased to bark altogether. 
and for more than seven years before his death he remained as 
mute as his two ‘‘ companions.’’ When expression by sound was 
useless, it fell with him into absolute disuse. 


The rowdy Californian Socialist, Kearney, who is chiefly ree 
markable for his hatred of the Chinese, and his absurd revolu. 
tionary scheme, is getting to be the head of a political party in 
America, and has lately been figuring in Boston, side by side 
with General Butler, as a sort of important political personage, 
There is, unfortunately, always a love for “‘ tall talk” among the 
lower classes of American stump orators which is generally 
harmless enough. When, however, it takes the form of the most 
unlicensed communism, and indulges in reckless denunciation of 
property, and still more reckless threats against everybody wha 
may not agree with these doctrines, when, too, it is addressed to 
a strong feeling of discontent and fear among the American 
working classes, it has in it all the elements of danger, The 
success of a man like Kearney is a curious illustration of some 
of the tendencies of the day. The United States will, however, 
probably treat him and his party with the wise indifference which 
caused the collapse of the small Imperialist movement some ten 


years ago. 


Some years ago America became conscious of a want in her 
ornithology. She did not possess the house sparrow so familiar 
to the mother country, and under the impression that the bird 
would prove as useful across the Atlantic as in Europe, she im- 
ported it in large quantities, and did her very best to make it feel 
at home, Union-square, New York, was converted into a sort of 
sparrow aviary, where it was pleasant for English residents to 
observe the little brown bird hopping about in happy forgetful. 
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ness of London chimney-stacks. Now, however, it appears that 
the sparrow has multiplied so rapidly, and proved of so little 
service in insect-killing, that American scientific men have begun 
to loudly denounce the sparrow and its introducers, and to 
scheme out plans for the diminution of its numbers, if not its 


total destruction. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith has again written to the New York Nation, 
this time a letter of denunciation of the Beaconsfield Ministry, 
in which he winds up by saying : ‘‘ England has gained Cyprus, 
not a very valuable booty if it has no harbour, but her states- 
men have lost by intrigue, deception, and violence, the reputa- 
tation for open dealing, truthfulness, and probity, which the 
meanest of them once enjoyed.”” Mr. Goldwin Smith has evi- 
dently not forgotten ‘‘the stingless insults of a coward,” and 
rejoices in an opportunity of attacking his old enemy. 


An American paper, in considering Mr. Moy Thomas’s admi- 
rable papers in the Academy, on the Copyright Report, points out 
that he falls into a slight error in declaring the circulating-library 
system unknown in the United States. Every considerable town 
and every quarter of a great city has its circulating library, 
which does serve the purpose of making an inexpensive acquain- 
tance with current literature before purchasing, or when pur- 
chasing is out of the question. Those who know New York will 
recollect that the Mercantile Library there plays quite as impor- 
tant a part in the social economy of the city as Mudie’s does to 


London. 


One of the Turkish Pashas lately took it into his head to fix 
his residence in Bosnia, bringing with him his twelve wives. The 
interesting question arises, for the Austrian authorities, whether 
the Pasha is to come under Austrian law or to be exempt from 
it? The place, of course, is under Austrian law, and, according 
to that law, at least eleven of these ladies are free to go where 
they please. The question for the Pasha is, what will they do 
when they know this ? 


The calamity which has befallen Judge Keogh does not much 
surprise those who had long known the unfortunate gentleman. He 
was always of an intensely excitable temperament, and, even in 
ordinary discussion in private life, was apt to break into almost 
ungovernable excitement. His short and brilliant career in the 
House of Commons is well remembered by all who took an inte- 
rest in Parliamentary proceedings. He was somewhat unfortu- 
nate in his associates, having beena close companion and poli- 
tical ally of John and James Sadleir, but it was never supposed 
that he had any connection with their audacious and disastrous 
financial speculations. John Sadleir simply made use of Mr. 
Keogh’s brilliant eloquence as an instrument for the promotion 
of his own political and financial enterprises. 


The Moniteur Universel puts a very good jeu de mot into 
the mouth of one of the Austrian generals now in Bosnia. 
‘**Nous étions venus,’”’ he is made to say, “‘ pour occuper la 
Bosnie. . . . c'est la Bosnie qui nous occupe.” 


Chicago has the honour of having produced the first American 
edition of the whole of the ‘Nibelungen Lied.’ Its author, 
Auber Forestier, who calls his version by the somewhat absurd 
title of ‘Echoes from Mist Land, or the N ibelungen Lay, Re- 
vealed to Lovers of Romance and Chivalry,’ has not made any 
attempt to preserve the form of the original which he has retold 
in prose. 


Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and Co. will shortly publish a transla- 
tion of Winterfelt’s last novel, ‘ Ein betentender Mensch.’ 


** Olivia ” comes to an end at the Court next weck. Itis being 
played in the provinces by Miss Florence Terry, 


Baron Ferdinand Rothschild has just published a novel in 
Leipsig, entitled ‘ Broni.’ 


The i Two Orphans ” will be revived for a few weeks at the 
ores pending the production of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s new 
play. 
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a 
THE EXAMINER is on sale in the Paris Exhibition at the 
kiosque of Galignani’s Messenger, Section Anglaise, opposite the 
offices of the British Commission, near the Porte Desaix, Champ 
de Mars. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON SCHOOL.—Head 
Master—H. WESTON EVE, M.A. Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM, 1878, will begin for NEW PUPILS on TUESDAY, 
September 24th, at 9:30 a.m. 
he School is close to the Gower Street Station of the Metropolitan Railway, and 
only a few minutes’ walk from the the termini of several other railways. ‘ 
Discipline is maintained without corporal punishment or impositions. 
Prospectuses may be obtained from the office of the College. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


"THE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
Mile End.—The SESSION 1878-79 will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October 
1, 1878, when the prize distribution will take place. Two Entrance Science Scholar- 
ships, value £60 and £40, will be offered for competition at the end of September to 
new students. Entries on or before September 20. Fee to Lectures and tal 
Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 100 guineas in three instalments. 
dent and other hospital appointments are free. The resident appointments 
of five House-Physiciancies, four House-Surgecncies, one Accouchership; also two 
Dresserships and two Maternity Assistantships. The London Hos ital is now ia 
direct communication by rail and tram with all parts of the metropolis. 

Dr. NORMAN CHEVERS, Principal. i 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, London 
Founded 1841, 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
3 PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, ia 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Foe of £6; Life Membership, £% 
Fifteen volumes are’ allowed to Country and ten to Town Me . Beading 
Rooms oven from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librariam 
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PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard-street and Charing 
Cross, London. Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1808), 1, Old Broad-street, E.C.; and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, S.W. 
Capital, £1,000,000, Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Special arrangements for Visitors to the Exhibition have been made by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


FOR PROVIDING AGAINST 


ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 


During the Journey to PARIS, and back. 


A premium of One Shilling Insures £,1000 if Killed, or £6 per week if laid 
up by Injury Guring the Double Journey. 


POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


may also be effected for Onr, THREE, or TWELVE Montnus, on moderate terms. 
Apply at the Booking Offices of the Southern Railways, or at the 
Head Office: 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30. 


oa Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on demand. 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed 
on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keeping Accounts. Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec- 
tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Ofice Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to2. On Mondays 
the Bank ig open until 9 p.m. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under 


Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
despatch their Steamers from Southampton, via the Suez Canal, a > 
— — every Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every 

onday. 


Offices—122, Leadenhall-street, E.C., and 25, Cockspur-street, S.W. 





e) UDSON'S DYES. 
In 30 Colours. 
For domestic use. 
Simple and effectual. 
Price SIXPENCE per botile, 





UDSON’S DYES. 
Any one can use them ina 
Pail of Water. 
Time—Ten Minutes, 
Sold by Chemists. 





Jy UDSON’S DYES. 
For Silk, Wool, Ribbons, Braid, 
Lace, Veils, Scarfs, Dresses, 
and Curtains. 
Sold by Stationers. 





LIO —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
e per post, One of 


BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp- 
tight, and dust-ticht. 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and milliners 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning ee the immediate execution 
ot mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, besides material 
at ls. per yard and upwards, to cut from the Tote all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as 1f purchased at the London General Mourning Warehouse, in 
Rezgent-street. Reasonable estimates also given for household mourning at a great 
Saving to large or small families, 


JA, 37s ! 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 


SPOONS ay FORKS. 


SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, 


BY ELKINGTON'S PATENT PROCESS, 


IS A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLACK’S 
NICKEL SILVER. 


FOR SILVER-LIKE APPEARANCE, 
FOR CONSTANT WEAR, 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
Is EQUAL TO STERLING SILVER. 


MADE IN A GREAT VARIETY OF USEFUL ARTICLES SUITABLE 
FOR 


WEDDING OR OTHER PRESENTS 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


CRUET-FRAMES, with RICH CUT GLASSES, 18s. 6d. to 120s, 

TEA SPOONS, 12s.; DESERT, 20s.; TABLE, 30s. per Dozen. 

TABLE FORKS, 30s.; DESSERT, 20s. per Dozen. 

DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, in Mahogany, 12 pair Cases, 50s, to 130s, 
FISH-EATING KNIVES, in Case, 45s. to 120s. the Dozen. 

SETS OF PLATED SPOONS and FORES, 185s. to 250s. 

SETS of CUTLERY, 1 Dozen each and CARVERS, 75s. to 120s, 

TEA and COFFEE SETS, 70s. to 300s. 

BISCUIT BOXES, 15s. 6d. to 85s. 


PRICE OF COMPLETE SERVICE. 























gE | 36 | é 

22 | 23 i 33 

A SINGLE ARTICLE CAN BE HAD. ga | RA . Es 3 
§ A 

es | 53)“ | 4 

a} | @m 

2s dks aL ss. dw a 
Th Dahle TRI: oa siccsciccticesnovscicvnibciomiebuintceiiguailides "111 01180240210 0 
12 Dessert G0........0.-+ uw. 1 001100112 0115 0 
12 Table Spoons... i110 0118 02 40210 0 
12 Dessert d0.........000 11 0 0110 0112 06140 
Te Se, Ds enpcesticnniaeecntaan a taceaniaconandll (012 6018 01 2 0110 0 
EBs Ses eaceccceceas tics caee hotel ctiaaisioacd ‘020030040040 
Beebe Gi «scechiiesseciinticadcictetiencsiceicisisaliindsilhe 010016020020 
SEE; ag Uc cacinatinagtsimrniannentaaamdlaal 090012 0011 0012 0 
B GRBUY .. GD... cscccccnirercsevecsseccrsecnunnvianss meunenanieen 0600760 9 6010 6 
5 Mente RAs dk tai saneaieeseorphdounieaeaaaionh '0 9 6013 0015 0016 6 
1 Fish Knife .......... ini cachlccsitaeineNdborhcokesviadaiaea 1011 01013 0015 6046 6 
BR Butter Kile 2. ccssiscnssstissnensissscincshibacsbastsscteateat i0 2606036065 05 0 
SANE MEL sorenssFrutecvocsammatotedadtamouieces 1056070080090 
5 NIE Si nkctectiovetaschatstnescancnnabaeiies 030049040050 
1 Sugar Tongs ........... scala sapialintecenloataaenandl 026030036040 
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LD GOODS RE-SILVERED equal to New. RICHARD 

and JOHN SLACK beg to call attention to their superior method of 

ELECTRO-SILVERING, by which process goods, however old, can be re- 
silvered equal to new.—Estimates given for replating. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 
[VORY TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted not to 


come loose in the handles, and to balance. 
Ist size. 2nd size. Srd size. 
Dik. isedhantisarnsiss £0 16 0 £100 £1 2 0 
1 Pair of Carvers ......... 0 46 056 060 
Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their superior manufacture 
of Table Knives. Every blade made of double sheer steel. 


LACK’S FENDER and FIRE-TIRON WAREHOUSE is 


the most economical, consistent with quality. 
Every New Design, always on show. 
Black Fenders, 3. 6d. to 6s. 
Bronzed Fenders, 10s. to Ws. 
Brizht Steel and Ormolu, 65s. to 120s. 

-room Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s. 9d. 

Drawing-room ditto, 10z. 6d. to GOs. 
Improved Coal-Boxe;, 4s. 6d. to 3Js. 
Bronzed Kettles and Stands, 18s. 6d. to 85s, 
Tea Urns, beat London Make, 45s. to 95s. 
Tron Trays, set of Three, 9s. 6d. to 30s. 
Papier Maché ditto, 30s. to 95s. 
Copper Teakettles, 6s. 64. to 142. 6d. 


QGLACK'S KITCHEN SETS of CULINARY REQUI- 





SITES. 
Wind Petann OG6 .sccciiciedic tab iritecsic £3 00 
eae BOG a5. i ccikichcchccecdcasseadicckonasel 811 0 
BAGG DD cise sccsssascsvtbnsssocteasetsedbi astonsen 2419 0 


LACK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS, 


or sent post-free, containing upwards of 350 Engravings, and Prices of 
Fend»rs, Fire-lrons, Furnishing Lronmongery, Slack’s Nickel and Electro-pluted 
Wares, Table Cutlery, &c. No person should furnish without one. 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 
IRONMONGERS TO HER MAJESTY. 


236, STRAND, LONDON, W. 
OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 
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The simplest, cheapest, and best Machine in use. 
vt Price 21s. and 12s. 6d, 

Dw rE Tou Ranney Srxrione oa ELLIS & GCo., 

nae LONDON.Y , TLARS FREE od Al 42, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


OT nT AA bh Aili fn | AS A ns fim a Me be Two doors from Madie’s Library. 
: Sa Samana en re Circulars and Trade Terms on application, 
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Fy "2 & SON’S KINAHAN’S . L £ . WHISKY. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISK . 

QGOMMIER Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most peor ween 

Universally Recommended by the Medical Profession, 

FyLASTIQUe Dr. HassaL1 says :—‘‘ The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 


pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 








ORTATIF 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREET, W. 
38 TITE REST SPRING MATTRASS YET INVENTED. 
ae ESTABLISHE ji 
HEL & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furni- LADIES’ SALMON B ODY. KG 
ture Manufacturers, : 
295, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. BELTS 5 5 O., | 
Catalogues post free. ’ Inventors and Patentees of the 








os ” =: a ELASTIC - . 
CLEANLINESS. siicirtages “| tottrahe seme ecco ole 
NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD 


Army and Navy. 


Block, for Polis? acl kinds of I i hens 2902, STRAND, LONDON. 
In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnishe e DE TO ANY al : ' ; 

without waste or dust, Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4d, MA { N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. | 
weary Ask for a ae | Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free, 





W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
And see that you have it. 12, Soho-square, London, W. FE R Y’S CARACAS coed oO , Fs 


CAUTION.—There are several spurious imitations. «A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 
“‘'The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” —Food, Water, and Air, edited by Dr, 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. ‘a auat 7 


Used by Her Majesty’s Government. R Y’S EXTRACT OF Coco Am: 


: . . a. . Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. 
HIS Powder is unrivalled im destro ing all Insects, ‘Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous oil.’”’—Food 
although psemis harmless to Domestic Animals. It preserves from Moth. ; 


; ; : ; Water, and Aix, edited by Dr. Hassall. 

All Woollens and Furs should be well sprinkled with the Powder before placing | ait eae 

away. At the seaside it is invaluable for preserving from domestic worries. TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 8S. FRY & SONS. 
| 














The increasing demand for this celebrated preparation has caused imitations = 
LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 


which are noxious in their effects ; purchasers are, therefore, particularly requested 
@ ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated receipts, 


to obtain “ Kratina’s ao oon in Tins, ls, and 2s. ne each, by ail 
Jruggists, I t, 1 tam "HOS, NG, St. ul’ - 7 ’ 
Deagguts, or by pout, 1 end oe, from SHOS. SEAS — ae and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably ; 
distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every article prepared 


Churchyard, London, 
x by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92, Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18, Trinity Street, London,$8.E. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
’ “ roo . +r +r ° . 

LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 

celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle pre. 


Which are caleulated to deceive the Public, e i > ZENRY & ae ee a cas d bi 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW A, XA? , pared by E, LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, oe z 
LABEL, bearing their signature thus a ts: F007 | Elizabeth Lazenby. 
, 
Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. : 
without which none is genuine. a 2 
C47" Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, V V HITE’S SOURS ae ER TRUSS COMPANY 
ion ; and Export Oilmen generally. , 
Or Peele ee eis WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of Five Hundred - 
era : Serer ere - 7 ores oe to Be hogs mong elfective ——— in the omnis. trestenaas a 
- ; VIA. The us t te ing, ft rtful in its effects, ere | 
ADIES READ THIS ADVERTISEMENT. — A i vciied. a soft cons alae’ anneal ‘the aie ie ine reuai — 
DOWNRIGHT BARGAIN,.—RUSSIAN FAILURE.—In consequence of a | power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, — wi 
large Russian firm being unable to meet their acceptances owing to the late | so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn durin 
startling depreciation of the paper rouble—formerly worth 4s. 2d., and now only | sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit 


Is. 104.—the Empire Sewing Machine Company, of 147, Victoria-street, London, | forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips 
E.C., have been enabled to purchase for cash 1,000 first-class Sewing Machines at | being sent to the Manufacturer, 

















about one-fourth of their real value, This machine, is absolutely without a rival Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
ries “igeeraat It is guaranteed to produce first-class workmanship at the rate of Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s, 6d., and Sls. 6d. ; stage free. Double ditto, 
, A MARVEL! = 6d., —_ and 52s, 6d, ; postage free. Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 52s, 6d.: 

‘ i ‘ A postage free. Ag 

5 ¢ ’ o . e a 

1,500 stitches per minute, and may be thoroughly depended upon in every respect, Post Office Orders to be made payable to Jonn Waite, Post Office, Piccadilly. ; 


PRICE ONLY 27s. 6d. EACH, . 
The lowest amount at which a good reliable Sewing Machine has ever been offered NEW PATENT. 


to the public. To prevent disappointment, and to ensure early execution, orders, 4 LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e., for VARI- 

with P.0.0. for 27s. 6d., made payable at General Post Office, toMr, W. Sargent, COSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 

Manager, Empire Sewing Machine Company, 147, Queen Victoria-street, London, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous light in texture and inexpensive, and are drawn 
, »* 


E.C., shoulkl be sent in as soon a5 possible, since the demand for the Machine will | i “di : : ae 4 
cuslsaibhadiee tal tttee eitens oh tee tteibed chackom band. on like an ordinary Stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. Gd., 10s., and 16s, each, postage free. 


N.B.-'The Machines will be forwarded per return, carefully packed, to all parts JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


of Great Lritain and Ireland. Addresses must be plainly written, and any Machine 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Counsel for 


not approved of will be immediately exchanged. 
Residents in the country will find this an admirable opportunity for obtaining a 
first-class Sewing Machine direct from the consignees—less both the manufacturer's the delicate.—Those to whom the changeable temperature is a protrac 
and the revailer's profits, which usually amount to 65 per cent., and which come period of trial should seek the earliest opportunity of removing all obstacles to 
from the pablic pocket, — good health. This cooling Ointment, perseveringly rubbed upon the skin, is t 
To those in want of a livelihood this Machine will be a great boon, making, as it | most reliable remedy for overcoming all diseases of the throat and chest. 
does, about 1,500 stitches per minute. The profit accruing to the owner for one | Diptheria, relaxed tonsils, sore throat, swollen glands, ordinary catarrh, and brone 








week's work will clear the expense originally incurred in purchasing it, chitis, usually prevailing at this season, may be arrested as soon as discovered, 
(Signed) WALTER SARGENT, every symptom banished, by Holloway’s simple and effective treatment. 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Ointment and Pills are highly commended for the facility with which they success8- 


ully contend with influenza, They allay i j ib] ime the distressin | 
147, QuEEN VicTORIA-STREET, Lonvow, E,C, ever and teasing cough, ’ PAE ee ay oe $ 
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STRENGTH FOR THE WEAK. 





r[HE latest addition to Therapeutics is the discovery 

NEW COMPOUND SALT, having two distinct bases. This ble aid to 
medicine, if dissolved in hot water, forms a most invigorating lotion, quickly curing 
Weaknesses, arising from whatever cause, and drawing out pains and aches, and is 


known as 
LIEBIG’S SILVER SALT. 


The feeble and thosé in delicate health will find this Salt highly invigorating ‘and 
xhilerating, which. all who suffer from Colds and Weaknesses will at. once 
appreciate, as it fortifies any weak bathed with it, thereby preventing and 
keeping off Colds, by giving a warm glow of health, and should always be at hand 
for use in changeable weather, to rub in any part as a protection. 


LIEBIG’S PEARLS OF STRENGTH 


are perfectly tasteless, being prepared in the form of Pearls, which they resemble 
in appearance. This elegant medicine is — different to eee brought 
before the public, containing, in a cheap and pleasant form, a most elaborate prepa- 
ration, adapted to all ages and constitutions, for 


ENRICHING THE BLOOD, 


and for the permanent cure of General Weakness—Shortness of Breath—Impo- 
verished Blood—Noises in the Head and Ears—Impaired Sight and Memory—Indi- 
gestion—Incapacity for Study or Business—Dizziness— Rheumatism and Pains and 
Aches—Nervous Prostration—Palpitation of the Heart—Pains in the Back—Bilious 
and Liver Complaints—Weakuness of the ee of the 
Hands and Limbs—Neuralgia—Want of Energy and Loss of Appetite, and most 
other symptoms of failing health. 


TESTIMONIAL from Sir CHARLES LOCOCK, 
Physician to the Queen. 


** T have seen the effects of Liebig’s Pearls of Strength, and regard them favour- 
ably as a general family medicine, pleasant to take, and beneficial in their action. 
I have also subjected the Silver Salt to some very severe tests, ond find that the hot 
solution draws out pains and aches ina few minutes, and is without donbt the 
most powerful invigorator known, and these two remedies appear to me to fully 
bear out all that is claimed for them. 

** CuHartEs Lococr, M.D.” 

In cases of physical, functional, or organic weakness, the Silver Salt will soon 
effect a cure, if applied as a lotion to the place, causing the blood to flow there, and 
the part then becomes strong; and these two ies comprise the whole of the 
LIEBIG SYSTEM of MEDICINE, of supplying the blood with its ferruginous, 
phosphatic, and saline elements, for curing langour, exhaustion, and early decay, by 
rendering the blood sufficiently rich to nourish the body, expel allimpurities, infuse 
new life, and build up a stronger constitution, and has so far proved a success that 
it is rapidly superseding the old system. 

These PEARLS are sold in boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 33s., 
and the SILVER SALT is the same price. There is a considerable saving in buying 
the larger quantities, and they can be forwarded to any part, carriage free, with 
printed directions for use. 


M. LIEBIG & CO., 


17, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at PARIS and NEW YORK. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


M ®. J. es JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Witt be glad to forward a pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains the most 
unique system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural teeth 
without pain, from his only London address— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted in the 
most difficult and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of selt-adhesion, 
extraction of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary ; and, by recent scientific dis- 
coveries and improvements in mechanical dentistry, detection is rendered utterly 
impossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete mastication, extreme 
lightness, combined with strengthand durability, are insured, useless bulk being 
obviated ; articulation is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an entirely new process. 














TESTIMONIAL. 

*‘ My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
dispiayed in the construction of my ificial Teeth, which rénders my mastication 
and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty's 
Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Den- 
tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 

8. G. HUTCHINS, 


**G. H. Jones, Esq.’”’ 





SUMMER DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 


BLANC-MANGE, PUDDING, CUSTARD, #&s— 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 





| The Use of Oil at Sea. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


a| VOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


_ FOR THE 


TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


_CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 


From the First Analytical Chemists ofthe day will be forwarded on application to 
93, Upper Thames Street, London, and in future will be issued with every packet 
sold by us. 


AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ue AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 


Illustrations by the Autot, and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes, employed 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, Paleographical, Numismatical, Royal 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 


Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &c. 
For Terms and Specimens, apply to the Manacrr. 


Autotype is Permanent Photography with unique powers of artistic expression. 
For examples of Autotype reproductions of works of Old and Modern Masters visit 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
36, RATHBONE PLACE. 


Just published, eighty-nine representations of 
BEAUTIFUL WOMEN, 


As exemplified in British Portraiture, selected by G. W. Retp, Esq., Keeper of the 
Print-room, British Museum. 


Semi-Classic Equine Studies by Lroxanno Catrrrmore, including ‘The Chariot 
Team,” “‘ Follow My Leader,” * The Amazon,” ** Thunder and Lightning,”’ “ Stable 
Friendship,” &c., &c., original, vigorous, and popular. 


In preparation, Autotype reproductions of the celebrated painting by E. J. 


Poynter, R.A., 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT, 
Also copies of the fine painting by Rp. Eimong, Esq., 
WINDSOR CASTLE AT SUNRISE. 


Both pictures having been translated into Monochrome by their authors ex- 
pressly tor Autotype. 
Catalogues on application. 








THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36, RATHBONE-PLACE, W. 
Tho Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W.S. Brrp. Director of the Works, J. R. Sawrzr. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For SEPTEMBER, 1878, price 2s. 6d. 


FOREIGN POLICY—IMPERIAL OR ECONOMIC? By W. R. Grea, 

HENRI GREVILLE’S SKETCHES OF RUSSIAN LIVE, By W. R, 
8S. Ratston. 

THE CROWN AND THE CABINET IN CANADA. By Sir Francis 
HIncks. 

ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY AND EVOLUTION. By Prof. W. Kyienr. 

THE CEREMONIAL USE OF FLOWERS. By Miss Acres Lampert. 

ECHOES OF THE LATE DEBATE. By M. E, Grant Dorr, M.P. 

THE NEW PRINCIPLE OF INDUSTRY. By Gerorce Jacos 
ILOLYOAKE. 

THE LIMITS OF MODERN ART-CRITICISM. By the Rev. BR. 8, 
J. Trrwirr. 

THE CHINESE AS COLONISTS. By Sir Waiter Mepuvrst. 

RECENT LITERATURE. By Professor Henry Mor.er. 

NUBAR PASHA AND OUR ASIAN PROTECTORATE. By Enpwarp 

- Dicey. 
ENGLAND'S MISSION. By the Right Hon. W. E. Grapstoxr, M.P, 








C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London. 





Price 8d. 





“ By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. Co HAMBEBS'S JOURNAL for SEPTEMBER. 


Story of the Marquis of Montrose. B. The Village Mystery. 
WF, Chanbets. , A Assumed Names in Literature. 

The Clock and Bell of Westminster. Testamentary Vagaries, 

The Lost Diamonds. Suttee 


Lord Howe Island. Japanese Bird-Lime. 


Irish Traits. The Kingdom of Ethiopia, 
Cagots of the Pyrenees. Walks in a French Forest. 
Star-Fishes. Rusty Lron, 

Tested. In Three Chapters. Hair-Eels. . 

The Glory of Possession. The Telephone Anticipated. 
An Indian Race-Meeting. Sir Titus Salt. 

A Literary Curiosity. Drolleries in Advertising. 


The Month : Science Arts. 
The Testimonial Mania. By W. Chambers The Mountain Tarn. 
The French Oyster Nurseries. Four Poetical Pieces, 
HELENA, LADY HARROGATE. 
By Jou» B. Harwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia’, 
Conclusio 
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NOTICE.—A NEW STORY, entitled “HAWORTH’S,” 
by FRANCES H. BURNETT, Author of “That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s,” will begin 
in MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. 


MAcMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, No. 227. 
FOR SEPTEMBER. Price 1s. 














+ 


ConTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

1. CYPRUS. By R. Hamitron Lang, late H.M, Consul for the Island 
of Cyprus. II. 

2. A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Krary. Chapters VII., VIII. 

8. WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. By E. 58. Napat. 

4. ROBERT SCHUMANN ON MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By 
Epmusp GuRwWEY. 

6. TWO SIDES TO A SAINT—S. FRANCIS DE SALES. By Rev. 
L. Wootsry Bacon. 

6. UNKNOWN GRAVES—IN CYPRUS. By R. H. Horne. 

7. RECENT HOMERIC STUDIES—GLADSTONE, GEDDES, 
JEBB. By Rev. J. P. Manarry. 





MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





13, Great MaRLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST and BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


—-0--— 


UNDER TEMPTATION. By the Author of “ Ursula’s 
Love Story,” “ Beautiful Edith,” &. 3 vols. 


THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. By Karuarine Kina, 
Author of “ The Queen of the Regiment,” &. 3 vols. 


“A very good work. It is eminently readable, and will add to Miss King’s re- 
putation. The characters are strongly drawn,”’—Examiner, 


dIS LAST STAKE. By Suretey Smiru, Author of 
“ All for Herself.” &c. 3 vols. 


** An extremely interesting story, much above the average. It is an excellent 
novel, abounding with striking episodes, and is well worth reading.”’—Post, 


THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. OtreHant. 3 vols. 


“ A prettier Scotch story it would be hard to find, and the refinement of its 
bumour and picturesqueness of its ee setting cannot fail to be appre- 
einted: There is not a character without individuality from one end of the book to 
the other,”—Athenauin, 


WOOD ANEMONE. By Mrs. Ranpotrpn, Author of 
* Gentianella,” “* Wild Hyacinth,” &c. 3 vols. 


‘‘ A very clever story. In ‘Wood Anemone’ Mrs. Randolph has made a decided 
éuccess,’’—The Queen. 


MRS. GREY’S REMINISCENCES. 


8 vols. 


By Lavy Buake. 


[Neat week, 


MARCUS WARD a SEPTEMBER 


0 


THE BLUE BELL SERIES of NEW NOVELS. Illus- 


trated. Undertaken in opposition to the “Library” system of half-guinea 
volumes. Issued inonthly. The tales are selected for their healthy character 

and good tone. Permanent price, 2s. each. 
A SIMPLE MAIDEN, By Lesiie Kerrn. Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. 
Ready September 2nd. 7 es 


The ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY NOVELS. In Half. 


crown (complete) volumes, monthly, Clear type, well illustrated, and ele. 
gantly bound. 


THE MONASTERY, with 37 Illustrations, now ready, 
issucd half bound extra, price 3s, 6d. per volume. 


In Monthly Parts, price 1s, Part VI. now ready, 
OUR NATIVE LAND; its Scenery and Associations. 


Three Chromograph Views in each part, with descriptive letterpress. Part 
VI. contains Views of O’Sullivan’s Cascade, Middle Lake, and Meeting of the 
Waters, Killarney. 








The series is now being 


Now ready, 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s., 


AMONG THE FLOWERS, and other POEMS. By Francis 


W, Bourpition, 





MARCUS WARD and Co., London, Belfast, and Philadelphia. 
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HE BERLIN TREATY and the ANGLO-TURKISH 

CONVENTION.—SPEECH of the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., in 

the House of Commons on Tuesday, July 30, 1878. Revised by the Speaker. Pub- 

lished by the Liberal Central Association, 41 and 42, Parliament Street, Westmin. 
ster, 8. Price Twopence, 


THE EXAMINER, AUGUST 31, 1878. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & 


-_——— UO -> 


SON'S LIST. 


At all Booksellers and Railway Stations, 
ONE SHILLING, 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


No. CCXIV., for SEPTEMBER, 1878, 
CONTENTS. 


I. THE FIRST VIOLIN. Book V., Chaps, V., VI., VIL, VIII. 

Il. CLAVERHOUSE. 

. A FORTNIGHT IN CYPRUS. 

IV. THE CRACKED TUMBLER. 

V. TANTALUS: TEXAS. 

. OUR OLD ACTORS—GARRICK’S RIVALS AND ASSO. 
CIATES. 

RONDEAU. 

THE BRIDE OF BULLAY. 

“LIMMER’S”; or, TWENTY YEARS AGO. 

X. THE OLD HOME. 

. THE SICK ROOM IN SPAIN. 

XII. STANZAS BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 

. WHAT ONE CAN HIT UPON. 

NOTE TO THE “BALADE” OF CHAUCER. 





THE LIFE OF 
SIR GARNET WOLSELEY, 


By CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, 
Late Indian Navy, F.R.G.S8. 
2 Vols, crown 8vo, price 21s. 


SECOND EDITION. 


TENT WORK IN PALESTINE. By Ctavpz R. 
Conner, R.E. With 30 Original Woodcuts from Drawings made by tho 
Author. In 2 vols, 8vo, price 24s. rs 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. , 

“The account of Lieut. Conder’s labours is not merely the interesting record of a 
great work; it has the additional charm of being exceedingly well written, and, 
whatever the fate of some of its proposed identifications ad reconstructions, it 
will always remain oue of the most valuable contributions to the literature on 


Palestine,”’ 
F VOLUME I. OF 


The HISTORY of the HONOURABLE ARTILLERY 
COMPANY. By Captain G. A. Rarkes, 3rd West York Light Infantry 
Militia, &c., Author of ‘‘ Historical Records of the First Regiment of Militia, 
In demy 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 






# 


ts 


At all Booksellers, 


DIPLOMATIC SKETCHES. By An Ovrsiper. 


price 6s. 


Svo, 


At all Booksellers, . 


LETTERS FROM MUSKOKA. By An Emiorant 


Lavy. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ OLIVE VARCOE.” 
LOVE’S CROSSES. By the Author of “Olive Varcoe,” 


&e. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. FRANCILLON. 
STRANGE WATERS. By R. E. Francrtuoy, Author 


of ‘‘ Olympia,” “‘ Pearland Emerald.” 3 vols, crown &vo, 


LIGHT. 

* All minor faults are forgotten in the intense interest which the story creates 
and sustains. Mr. Francillon never wrote finer work, if so fine. He might well be 
content to rest his reputation as one of the freshest and most original living writers 
of fiction upon this one romance alone.” 


SALVIA RICHMOND. In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


ATHENZUM. ‘ 

“ Probably the first book of a person of considerable ability, who writes with 
much fiuency and no small gift of language. Nothing could be better in its way 
than the two pages in which the invalid and his surroundings are vigorously 
and keenly sketched.” . 

Just ready, 


THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


HIS NATURAL LIFE. By Marcus C1iarxz. 


Crown 8vo, uniform with ‘‘ Bentley’s Favourite Novels.” Price 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
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